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THE ORGAN OF THE STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 








HE position of the teacher in our social fabric is one that needs 


Underpay and ingratitude on the part 
of the public for the invaluable service rendered to the state by the 


thorough readjustment. 


teaching force employed in our public schools has been, too often, the 
common lot of these faithful servants engaged in the basic work of true 
Americanization. There should not be an underpaid teacher in the 
State of Illinois.’ 





—Governor Len Small. 
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Sunshine 



























A new collection of poems 
for little children gathered by 
Mrs. Lida B. McMurry, the 
compiler of Songs of the Tree 
Top and Meadow. 


Contains poems arranged 
according to seasons and holi- 
days,—‘‘Sunshine for all the 


year. 


Price, 60-cents a copy 





| PUBLIC SCHOOL 
i PUBLISHING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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HOW TO STUDY 
EFFECTIVELY 


When G. M. Whipple pre- 
pared this great little book, he 
published it without “‘pad- 
ding.”” You can read it at a 
sitting but the 39 rules it con- 
tains are so meaty that they 
merit careful study. 

The application of Whip- 
ple’s 39 rules have helped 
thousands of pupils to acquire 
effective habits of study. 


Price, $45 per hundred copies 
The price of a single copy is 60 cents 











PUBLIG SCHOOL 
PUBLISHING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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School Science 
Series 








(At the request of John G. Coulter, who 
is temporarily on duty in France, we are 
handling his School Science Series.) 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Evolution 

(By John M. Coulter) . . 75 cents 
Reproduction 

(By T. W. Galloway) . . 90 cents 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


NetereDhaay Agriculture 
(B i cw thee aye and 


. « 60 cents 
Fly Aways and ok Seed Travelers 
(By F. M. Fultz) . . . 75 cents 


Out Door Studies in Geography 
(By F. M. Fultz) 
Part I. Glacial Action and Soil Making 
a Siuty of the Misiesigg! Region . . 85 cents 
Part II. The Formation of M 
Ranges—A Study of the Sierra Nevada 85 cents 








PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PUBLISHING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


















—Good Impressions. 


PEAKING OF ADVERTISING—A MAN WHO ADVER- 
TISED FOR A WIFE SAID AFTERWARDS: “I CAN’T 
SAY THAT ADVERTISING PAYS; BUT IT CERTAINLY 
DOES BRING RESULTS.” 
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They wish to serve you. Write to the advertisers. You will be glad of it. 


The Macmillan Company - - Page II Franklin Institute - Pages I and 3rd Cover 
American Book Company - Back Cover National Teachers Agency - ae BS id 
J. B. Lippincott Co. - - - Page 76 Fisk Teachers Agency - Page IV and 3rd 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. - - Page II Northwestern Teachers Agency - 3rd Gaver 
Valparaiso University - - - Page III Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency - PagelV 
National Kindergarten and Elementary Western Teachers Exchange : 3rd Cover 
College - - - Page Ill The Albert Teachers Agency -_ - 3rd Cover 
Little, Brown & Co. . ye - Pagel Cline Teachers Agency - - «+= 3rd Cover 
saat Gye. ; — ; Fisk Teachers Agency (Denver) - 3rd Cover 
McKnight and \icKnigh 7 i ard Gener ‘Specialists Educational Bureau - - 3rd Cover 
The A. N. Palmer (io. : Page IV Adams-Smith Teachers Agency - - 3rd Cover 
Prang Co. , . as - 3rd Cover American Educational Service Bureau - Page VI 
Fred Medart Mi:. Company - - Page76 Educators Agency - - - - PagelV 
Luther O. Dra hade Co. - Back Cover Western Reference & Bond Association Page IV 
Columbian Info ition Bureau. - 3rd Cover American Educational Service Bureau Page IV 
Clark Teachers ,) «acy - - 3rd Cover National Educational Bureaus - - Page IV 
Advertisers will be glad to hear from you. They have many other things of which they 
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Supplementary 
Reading 





The Bradley Quality Books 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY 


For the Children’s Hour, Book No. I, 


For Ist and 2nd grades; price . . $ .60 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No. II, 
For 2nd and 3rd grades; price. . . .60 


For the Children’s Hour, Book No. III, 
For 3rd and 4th grades; price . . . 
Once Upon a Time Animal Stories, 
For the 3rd and 4th grades; price . .60 


Stories of Great Adventure, 
For the 6th and 7th grades; price . .75 


Broad Stripes and Bright Stars, 


American History Stories, 
For 6th, 7th and 8th grades. . . . .- 75 


Any of above books sent postage paid on 
receipt of price. We make discount to 
schools on quantities. 


Send for our special list of materials for semi- 
graded schools, also contplete catalogue. 





THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Northwestern Agents for Milton Bradley Co. 








HOME and COUNTRY 
READERS 


By Mary A. Laselle 


Textbooks of patriotism and civic ideals 
in the form of reading books for the 
grammar grades, emphasizing the value 
and importance of the two great human 
institutions—the country and the home. 
Books I-IV, for Grades V-VIII, 80, 80, 85 and 90 cents 
RHYME AND STORY READERS 
By Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary 
Frances Blaisdell 
Rhyme and Story Primer, 52 cents 
Rhyme and Story First Reader, 52 cents 
“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on 
phrasing. Profusely illustrated 
in colors. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


623 S. Wabash Av., CHICAGO 











TEACHERS—BE GOV’T FILE CLERKS 

The U. S. Government needs hundreds 
File Clerks. Examinations are being held 
everywhere constantly. These are perma- 
nent positions, paying $1340 to $1640 and 
over a year. The hours are short, the work 
pleasant, and a yearly vacation with full 
pay is allowed. All, teachers, who are in- 
terested, should write IMMEDIATELY to 
Franklin Institute, Dep’t F229, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free list of positions open and 
free sample examination questions. 





Books that We Can Recommend 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


Primary Seat Work yw Trainin ing on and Games (85c) 

By URA R. SMITH. Cloth. A new book that solves the seat work problem for the 
Primary teacher. It +A. “t= and definite instructions for carrying out a great vatiety of inter- 
esting educative exercises with over 300 helpful illustrations. 

Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First Four Grades (85c) 

By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. /28 pages. Cloth. Contains 72 games intended to correct in an in- 
teresting way the common every-day errors of spoken English. 

re yy ee 

. as bee ed b ork q 
Chedianati, t U. S. i ediemien dat hundreds of towns aad cities. Ay Bo ene 
Courses of "Study. Fifth large edition! Contains 303 exercises, 137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 

Father Thrift and His Animal Friends 70c) 
ey J Le Cc. fae 128 , with illustrations in black and color. A tascinating 

ior children of the second and athira ¢ & teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 

The Ni Palais Bunn Booke (each 70c) 

By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. Each 144 and 160 Cloth, illustrated in colors. Nixie Bunny in 
anners-Land, Nixie Bunnie in Workada ‘Land. } Nine Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in 
Faraway-Lands. Everybody knows these! Read by over 200,000 children in the second and third grades. 


Chicago, 
in State 


Language Games for All Grades (with cards) $1.20 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 90 pages. Cloth. (With 54 cards for pu use.) Contains 30 
games designed to establish the habit of curvect speech and to increase the ’s A. 


Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. /23 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Con- 
tains 58 number — es, designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful in 
applying it direct ly and. naturally through the ““make-believe” element and the idea of friendly contest. 
WE GUARANTEE THESE BOOKS TO PLEASE YOU OR WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY 


OUR 1921 CATALOG OF BOOKS, HELPS AND wr he om ao Aggy me standard teach 
guide book. Many new things have been added. ‘equest a copy. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Devt. 68, 17-21 E Tweniy-Third St. Chicago 


“‘THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 














PART II OF THE TWENTIETH YEARBOOK 
OF THE 


National Society for the Study of Education 








THE NEW 


HORN BOOK 


ON 


SILENT READING 





(For hundreds of years the humble ‘‘horn book’’ of early days was the foundation on 
which reading ability was built. Its day has passed; times have changed. To meet the 
new conditions bearing on the problems of reading, Professor Ernest Horn and his fellow 
members of the National Society’s Committee on Silent Reading have made further in- 
vestigations to supplement the report made by Dean Gray two years ago in Part II of the 
Eighteenth Yearbook. The report of Professor Ernest Horn and his committee is made in 


Part II of the Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education.) 


Price $1.10 Postpaid 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 





Read the Advertisements in this Magazine 








IT WILL PAY YOU 
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| How much attention are you giving as a citizen to Education in your community? 

{ Are you studying the effect of the public school as an agent of social progress and national safety? 

ie Does a deficiency in your local school disturb you as much as bad roads, poor gas, or a mismanaged trolley line? 
i, How are you measuring the efficiency of an institution that costs you more than 750 million dollars a year? 

) 


\| 


Are you a good citizen with relation to the schools? Are you informed about American education today? 




















Ve 
By JOHN A. H. KEITH and WILLIAM C. BAGLEY a 
: A study of the Smith-Towner bill and of the proposed Federal Department of Education which is now ™ 
| being considered in Congress. The book presents fully the history of Federal aid to education; the record tm 
) of the N. E. A. in promoting Federal aid; the educational weaknesses revealed by the war; the justifica- de 
tion of the appropriations proposed in the Smith-Towner Bill; the need of a department of Education pis 
with a secretary in the President’s cabinet. Zz 
ioe = qnaporions that | > a hed poantiont effort. It contains a great amount of valuable 
By PETER ROBERTS 
The ideals of American institutions set forth for teachers of immigrants whose problem is frequently com- 
plicated by racial, social and political prejudices against a difficult new language and the strangeness of a 
new form of government. 
Write to the Macmillan office in your territory for our 
CATALOG OF BOOKS ON EDUCATION - 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO A 
DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO OF 
A 
mW 
W 
. ° 7 Si 
Junior High School Mathematics a 
By JOHN C. STONE 3 
F O r STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
egieealiegnemete STONE’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SERIES OF MATHEMATICS so 
(three books) is based upon the social needs of the average intelligent al 


e citizen and not upon tradition. That is, the interpretative function of 

u n l oO r mathematics dominates this series. A 
The series contains the mathematics needed by the average citizen of 
high school or college standing in order to interpret the quantitative A 
Hi gh relationship of those social issues that arise in general reading and 





conversation. C 





BOOK I not only applies arithmetic to home, community, industrial, 
commercial, civic and national affairs, but introduces the formula in 
S ch oO ol Ss connection with mensuration and gives a chapter to simple con- 
structive geometry. te 
BOOK II extends the use of arithmetic, the formula; and constructive 
geometry, and takes up the equation, observational geometry, and in- 


e . . 
| n troduces trigonometric ratios in connection with the study of similar 
triangles, confining the application to the tangent relations. e 





BOOK III extends the algebra, geometry, and trigonometry begun in i 
the earlier books and gives a further application of arithmetic to current Jl 


] | | in Oo 1 Ss social issues. “ 


If interested, your correspondence is solicited 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON 
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President—K. D. Waldo, Aurora. 

First Vice President—W. T. Jobe, Vienna. 
Second Vice President—Hattie M. Blair, Salem. 
Third Vice President—Alice M. Green, Joliet. 
Seeretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 





Executive Committee— 
J. O. Engleman, Chm., Decatur. 
Wm. B. Owen, 370 Normal Parkway, Chicago. 
O. L. Manchester, Normal. 
Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlin- 
ville. 
Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloom- 
ington. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


South Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Friday and Saturday, March 
25 and 26, 1921. 

Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, East St. Louis, Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 7, 8 and 9, 1921. Speakers: Governor 
W. L. Harding, Iowa; William Rainey Bennett; State 
Supt. P. E. MeClenahan, Iowa; George W. Reavis, Dept. 
of Education, Missouri; P. P. Claxton, National Com- 
missioner of Education; Julia C. Lathrop, Children’s 
Bureau, Washington; Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, Chicago. 

Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Bloomington, Friday and Saturday, April 15 
and 16, 1921. 

Southern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Carbondale, Thursday, March 31, and Fri- 
day, April 1, 1921. 

Lake Shore Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Evanston, Friday, April 22, 1921. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, February 26 to March 3, 1921. 

National Education Association, Des Moines, Iowa, 
July 4 to 9, 1921. 

Notice: Send the editor a notice like those above 
as soon as the time and place of your meeting are de- 
termined. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Lake Shore, Central, South Central, Southwest- 
ern and Southern Divisions will hold their annual meet- 
ings in the next two months. Every teacher in the 
jurisdiction of any of these divisions should attend its 
meeting, or should at least enroll as a member. Come 
on, let’s make it a 100 per cent enrollment this spring. 


It has been the custom in several counties to hold 
institutes or teachers’ meetings for one or two days in 
the early spring. This year a few county superintend- 
ents in state divisions where division meetings occur on 





Friday and Saturday have called county institutes for 
the Wednesday and Thursday, or just for Thursday, and 
have announced that on Friday the institute will be 
transferred to the division meeting. There is an in- 
creasing number of counties giving institute credit for 
the day or two spent at the division meetings. 


At the annual meeting of the Association in 1919, a 
committee of fifteen was appointed to consider the train- 
ing of teachers both before their service begins and while 
in service. This committee made a report at the annual 
meeting last December, which was the result of much 
labor and investigation and contained several definite 
recommendations. The report should be read and its 
recommendations advocated by every teacher. It is too 
voluminous for us to print in full, but it is being printed 
as a bulletin of the State Normal Schools and will soon 
be ready for distribution. 


Do not throw this issue of THe TEACHER aside because 
it looks like a statistical report. It is really worth read- 
ing, studying and filing away for reference. We have 
tried to give you some facts and figures to serve as a 
source of arguments in favor of our legislative program. 
More and more teachers are expressing a desire for ac- 
curate information about taxation, revenues, salaries, 
teachers’ qualifications, comparisons of Illinois with 
other states, ete. This number of THe TEACHER will an- 
swer many of those questions. Of course, no magazine 
ean answer all such questions in one issue or in a thou- 
sand issues. But by studying the statements and tables 
in this issue, teachers can deduce many unanswerable 
arguments in support of our principles and resolutions. 


GOVERNOR LEN SMALL AND EDUCATION 


The inaugural address of Governor Len Small con- 
tained several expressions that are pleasing to teachers 
and other friends of the schools. His statements upon 
the subject, ‘‘Education,’’ were fuller and more definite 
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than we are accustomed to hearing in inaugural ad- 
dresses. He spoke as follows: 

‘‘It was ordained in the first American charter for 
the government of the territory in which we live that 
schools and the means of education should forever be 
encouraged. This sentiment was echoed in our State 
Constitution which declares that ‘The General Assembly 
shall provide a thorough and efficient system of free 
schools whereby all children of this state may receive a 
good common school education.’ 

‘‘Our state has never failed in its duty in this re- 
gard, and it will not fail now. On account of the im- 
portance and bigness of this subject, I shall not attempt 
here a discussion in detail of particular changes, and 
shall reserve definite recommendations until the devel- 
opments of the session, particularly with reference to the 
amendment of the revenue laws, shall show how far we 
can go in the adoption of further legislation required 
by our advancing civilization. 

‘‘The position of the teacher in our social fabric is 
one that needs thorough readjustment. Underpay and 
imgratitude on the part of the public for the invaluable 
service rendered to the state by the teaching force em- 
ployed in our public schools has been, too often, the com- 
mon lot of these faithful servants engaged in the basic 
work of true Americanization. There should not be an 
underpaid school teacher in the State of Illinois. 


‘*Salaries and school equipment should be such that 


the very best and highest types of men and women are 
attracted to the profession of teaching. 


‘‘The common schools, the normal schools and the 
state university are all seeking to enlarge their respec- 
tive fields. If we are to extend their usefulness, we must 
be prepared to increase their appropriations. I say now, 
as I said before my election, that our educational in- 
stitutions are the foundations of good government and 
of the well-being of our state. Their improvement should 
be constantly sought and their growth should be encour- 
aged, for with them lies the future stability of our 
commonwealth. 

‘‘The worthy additions requested could be granted 
without increasing the tax rate if the general assembly 
gives favorable consideration to the recommendations 
made in that portion of my message devoted to the sub- 
ject of taxation.’’ 

It is clearly implied in the above that any marked 
increase in school revenues depends upon the ‘‘amend- 
ment of the revenue laws,’’ and we are referred to that 
part of his address devoted to the subject of taxation. 
On the subject, ‘‘Taxation,’’ the Governor spoke as 
follows: 

‘*A more even distribution of the burdens of state 
and municipal taxation should be attempted without de- 
lay. Rich tax-dodgers who conceal millions of dollars 
worth of property from state and local assessment offi- 
cers should be forced to schedule, under oath, all their 
wealth and pay their just share of the expense of gov- 
ernment. With an honest scheduling of property in 
Illinois, the tax rate for all purposes could be materially 
reduced and millions of dollars added to state and local 
revenues, thus relieving the burdens now borne by the 
tax-payers of moderate means. 

“*T therefore recommend the amendment of our reve- 
nue laws so that rich tax-dodgers would be compelled 
to file honest returns, just as they are compelled under 
federal laws to make true and accurate returns of their 
incomes, and I further recommend that the state in- 
heritance tax be materially increased. 

*‘The state tax commission created by the general 
assembly in 1919 possesses powers over the assessment 


/ 


[ February 
of all real and personal property, railroad property, capi- 
tal stock and franchises in this state superior to those 
delegated to any local assessors or boards of assessors 
or boards of review. It is the function of this commis- 
sion to see that all assessments of property be made rela- 
tively just and equal. 

‘*T direct the commission to avail itself of the ample 
powers granted it by the general assembly for the pur- 
pose of bringing to light the extensive holdings now hid- 
den from local authorities, but accessible to federal 
agents for the purpose of relieving the injustices now 
prevalent in the assessment and collection of state and 
local taxes.’’ 

Isn’t it refreshing to hear a governor speak so plainly 
and emphatically about rich tax-dodgers, hidden prop- 
erty, just and equal assessments, and increased inher- 
itance taxes? Some of us who have been dubbed ‘‘radi- 
eals,’’ or worse, for using similar expressions are tempted 
to exclaim, ‘‘The world do move!’’ 

Does the new governor realize the strength and feroe- 
ity of the opposition that will suddenly develop against 
any bill introduced for the purpose of carrying out his 
taxation principles? We believe he does, and that he is 
not afraid. 

Do the teachers know on which side to enlist in this 
irrepressible conflict? They certainly do, if they know 
enough to defend their own principles. 

As an evidence of the courage of the governor we 
quote two or three more paragraphs from his address. 

‘‘We have emerged from the actual conflict of a great 
world war. The strain and soreness of that conflict still 
bears heavily upon most of our people. On top of the 
grief and distress of our people over the shedding of 
American blood has come their resentment and anger 
toward the rich and powerful interests that in the na- 
tion’s most sorrowful hours exacted merciless tolls of 
profit on the necessary and essential commodities for the 
sustenance of human life. ; 

‘‘These interests that oppress the people never were 
and are not now partisan. They operate with equal 
facility in either the Republican or Democratic party. 
They are not American, though intensely patriotic in 
all outward manifestations. They are predatory in char- 
acter and worldly in their aims and objects. 

‘*Tt is our duty to ourselves and to the people to in- 
vestigate closely the interests back of every measure that 
comes up for consideration, and thereby prevent the 
forces of organized wealth and greed from continuing 
to rob the masses.’’ 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED TO THE DIVISIONS . 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association at its annual 
meeting last December adopted three amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Association. These 
amendments are herewith submitted to the several Di- 
visions for their consideration and ratification or rejec- 
tion at their meetings this year. If they are ratified by 
a majority of the Divisions, they will go into effect on 
January 1, 1922; if not so ratified, they will be null 
and void. 

Amendment Number 1. Article IV of the Constitu- 
tion was amended to read as follows: 

‘* Any person engaged in educational work in Illinois 
may become a member of this association by paying the 
annual dues of $2.00, and may continue such member- 
ship by the payment of the annual dues. The $2.00 dues 
shall become effective on January 1, 1922.’’ 

Amendment Number 2. The first sentence of Article 
IV of the By-laws was amended to read as follows: 
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‘‘The annual dues of this association shall be two 
dollars ($2.00) which may be paid either to the treas- 
urer of one of the divisions or to the treasurer of the 
State Teachers’ Association.’’ 

Amendment Number 3. Article V of the By-laws was 
amended to read as follows: . 

‘fA bulletin (Tue Itiinors TeacHer) shall be sent 
to every member of the Association for one year after 
the payment of his annual dues, which shall include the 
subseription price of the bulletin. The bulletin shall 
serve as a medium of communication between the officers 
and the members; it shall be issued monthly, except July 
and August, or at shorter intervals if so ordered by the 
board of directors; and the subscription price shall be 
fixed by the board of directors.’’ 

The effect of these amendments is to increase the 
membership fee or dues from one dollar to two dollars 
a year, to omit any reference to life memberships, and to 
grant the board of directors the power to fix the price 
of Tue Intmoiws TeacHer. The provision for an equal 
division of the dues between the State Association and 
the local division is still left in the second sentence of 
Article IV of the By-laws. 

Here are a few reasons why these amendments should 
be ratified and. made effective : 

1. The running expenses of the State Association, 
like everything else, have increased in amount; and the 
present income of 50 cents a member is not sufficient 
to pay the bills. Some of the divisions complain of the 
same difficulty. 

2. A few years ago we printed and mailed THE ILL- 
Nois TEACHER for 20 cents a year for each member. Now 
it costs 3714 cents a member, which leaves only 1214 
cents a member to pay all the other expenses of the State 
Association. - This is insufficient. 

3. Last year we had to have for our support nearly 
$4,000 in special contributions from a few divisions, 
county associations, and individual teachers. We believe 
the teachers are willing to support their organization 
with increased dues from all, and that they do not want 
to leave its support to a comparatively few voluntary 
subscribers. 

4. The dues have been extremely low considering the 
benefits derived. Many state associations receive $2.00 
a member, and some receive more. California is con- 
sidering $5.00 a member. 

5. Even $2.00 a year is very low when compared 
with the benefits conferred by the Association. We now 
have a record of achievement of which teachers are 
proud. The Association has actually done much for the 
teachers. The 70 per cent increase in. the salaries of 
teachers in the last six years would have been impossible 
without the increased tax rates and the $6,000,000 state 
school fund obtained by the legislative activities of the 
Association. And this is being written at a time when 
we are starting on another legislative campaign for still 
more liberal provisions for school revenues and, there- 
fore, salaries. The Association has obtained many other 
things of great benefit to teachers; for instance, a mod- 
ern certification law, school sanitation and pensions,— 
to say nothing of numerous laws for the benefit of chil- 
dren and the schools in general. 

The leaders in the Association are already planning 
campaigns for new victories. 

Will the teachers be loyal and support their organi- 
zation? ‘Will they pay the small cost of obtaining great 
benefits? 


We believe they will! 
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LESSONS ON SCHOOL TAXES 


VI. Tue State ScHoot Funp anp OTHER State TAXES 


The State Tax Commission finished its work of re- 
viewing and revising assessments in December and an- 
nounced that the taxable property in the state for the 
year 1920 was worth $8,469,976,266. The assessed valu- 
ation, or the valuation upon which taxes will really be 
paid is one-half this amount, or $4,234,988,133. 

Dividing $1,000,000 by this assessed valuation gives 
us $0.000236, which is the rate per dollar necessary to 
raise each million of dollars needed for state revenues. 
But the state tax rate is usually quoted as a rate per $100. 
Therefore, the rate per $100 of assessed valuation is 
$0.0236 for each million dollars of state revenues, or 
about 21% cents, 

About the same time the State Director of Finance 
announced that the state tax rate for the year 1920 would 
be 40 cents on the $100, divided as follows: 1614 cents 
for general state purposes ; 141% cents for the state school 
fund; 634 cents for the University of Illinois; and 24%4 
cents for waterways. Let us see about how much each 
of these will yield: 
1614e on each $100 of $4,234,988,133 equals $6,917,147; 
1414c on each $100 of $4,234,988,133 equals $6,140,733 ; 

624ec on each $100 of $4,234,988,133 equals $2,823,325; 
214e on each $100 of $4,234,988,133 equals $1,058,748 ; 





40c on each $100 of $4,234,988,133 equals $16,939,953. 


However, each of these amounts will be reduced a 
little by commissions and abatements. ._ But the school 
fund collected this spring on the assessment of last year 
will be something over $6,000,000, and the total of all 
state taxes will amount to nearly $17,000,000. 

It is estimated that after the state’s contribution to 
the pension fund and the salaries of the county super- 
intendents are deducted from the state school fund, and 
the interest on the permanent school fund is added, there 
will be about $5,475,431 to distribute to the schools. The 
minor population last year was 2,598,628, and the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled was 1,086,267. Therefore, there 
will be distributed $2.10 for each minor, and $5.04 for 
each pupil enrolled. A state school fund of $20,000,000, 
after deductions would yield about $7.00 per minor, or 
about $17.00 per pupil enrolled. The amount per pupil 
enrolled varies in the different districts for various rea- 
sons, chief of which is the fact that the fund is dis- 
tributed in proportion to the minor population, and the 
ratio of minors to pupils enrolled varies in the differ- 
ent districts. 

Now if it requires a state school tax rate of 1414 cents 
on the $100 of assessed valuation to raise the $6,000,000 
we are receiving at present, it will require a state school 
tax rate of about 48 cents on the $100 to raise the $20,- 
000,000 we need. If $15,000,000 is needed for other state 
purposes, the total state taxes for this year, to be col- 
lected early in 1922, will be $35,000,000. This will re- 
quire a state tax rate of about 84 cents on the $100 of 
assessed valuation if the valuation remains the same. 

We believe that $35,000,000 in state revenues is actu- 
ally needed by the common schools, the normal schools, 
the University of Illinois, the state charitable, reforma- 
tory and penal institutions, salaries of employees, and the 
other various state purposes; and, if the assessed valu- 
ation cannot be increased, the state tax rate should go to 
84 cents. 

But why not increase the assessed valuation? Read 
elsewhere in this magazine what he Governor says on 
‘*Taxation.’’ Remember also that a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention declared recently that there is in 
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Illinois twenty-two billion dollars worth of taxable prop- ures, the number, as directly computed, is divided by 
erty, and his declaration went unchallenged and undis- two. P 
puted. If the assessors and Tax Commission will place 3. Average number of days schools were in session. ~ 
on the assessment books $20,000,000,000 worth of prop- For reasons similar to those stated in (2), this number b 
erty, having an assessed valuation of $10,000,000,000, it is one-half of the real average number. 
will require a tax rate of only 35 cents on the $100 to 4. Per cent that high school attendance was of total él 
raise the $35,000,000 needed, as compared with the 40 attendance. This figure is included as three times the per- tl 
cent rate of this year. And we believe that there will centage that the high school pupils are of all the pupils al 
be a great deal less complaint about high taxes when attending. Since there are eight elementary grades and 8é 
i the tax-payers know that no property is escaping tax- four high school grades, only one-third of the pupils Ce 
ation. Probably the Governor is right when he says that could ever be in the high schools even if no children died 
‘‘with an honest schedule of property in Illinois, the tax and none dropped out. Since a perfect record would be 
rate for all purposes could be materially reduced and made by having 3314 per cent of the pupils in the high tl 
millions of dollars added to state and local revenues, thus school, the actual percentage found is multiplied by al 
: relieving the burdens now borne by the tax-payers of three before being inciuded in the final results. Under 
7 moderate means.”’ present conditions the number so used must always be - 
¢ a less than 100. 
} ' 5. Per cent that boys were of girls in high schools. 
{ ILLINOIS COMPARED WITH OTHER STATES 6. Average annua) expenditure per child attending. al 
if In April, 1920, the Russell Sage Foundation issued This is entered in dollars at its face value. It is found ta 
a remarkable book entitled, ‘‘ An index Number for State by dividing the total expenditures by the average daily 
School Systems.’’ This book is a compilation of com- attendance in public day schools. ni 
parative statistics by Leonard P. Ayres, who used the 7. Average annual expenditure per child of school 
f annual reports of the United States Bureau of Educa- age. This item is entered in dollars at its face value. Il 
tion for the years 1890, 1900, 1910 and 1918. The last It is the total expenditures divided by the number of 6: 
bf was the most recent date for which authentic statistics children of from five to eighteen years of. age. al 
: were available from all the states. The purpose was to 8. Average annual expenditures per teacher em- re 
i obtain ‘‘a statistical measurement of the accomplish- ployed. This is entered as the result found by dividing di 
f ments of the school systems in the several states. the total expenditures by the whole number of teachers 
Mr. Ayres considered the efficiency or accomplish- and dividing this quotient by 24. It is thus really one- to 
ments of the state school systems from ten different half of the monthly expenditure per teacher if all twelve 
: standpoints. An index number was devised to express months of the year be taken into consideration. i 
each of these ten points of efficiency, and one-tenth of 9. Expenditures per pupil for purposes other than d: 
' | the sum of the ten indices for any one state is the index teachers’ salaries. This item is entered in the final total 
ai number for that state. as the result found by dividing the expenditures for pur- 


a When the index numbers of the several states are ar- a 
ranged in the order of magnitude, they show the rank of 
the states in accomplishments in education. It is inter- 








Now we are ready for the table for the year 1918. Here it 
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esting and encouraging to notice that Illinois ranked _ 7 em cor = a we, - 1 10 | Index 
15th in 1890, 13th in 1900, and 11th in 1910; but it is Mont... 86-24 65.70 76.00 34.67 65.59 103.08 88.90 $5.09 115-33 57.42 75.70) 
- : P ‘oie, < Slee Y : : ; : '41| 56.26| 72.04| 61. 06] 71.21 
very discouraging to find that it fell to 24th place in 4yz°:"": 62.04| 50.26] 81.00| 27.34] 81.77| 85.43| 53.00| 69.06| 72.26] 79.70] 66.19) th 
1918 N.J.....| 57.33] 53.05] 92.50] 35.92] 85.72] 71.36] 40.92| 75.55] 71.04) 75.90| 65.93) 
. . : Os, 64.19] 55.50| 86.50] 43.44| 76.05| 66.55| 42.72| 69.93] 46.51| 90.98] 64.24 
We believe the complete table of index numbers for Wash... 53.56 46.70 87.00 52.88 69.57] 78.32) 41.96] 65.46 63.28 78.02 63.67 M 
: ° Owa.... ¢ ¢ a d J J le e le 4 .8o 
the year 1918, with their component numbers arranged Utah. . .. 65.30 55.10 $4.50 $3.00 $3.88 62.29 40.67 63.98 63.10 64.12 61.39 
. e . : : ass... .| 60. : 00] 46.13] 80.09] 59.99] 36. : 23) 71.53] 61.04 
in ten oo cay prnanan to = — = ill Mich. . ..| 67-87] 58.35 $6.00) 36.67) 78.03) 61-39) 41.67) 56.28) 05.84] 52.21| 00.43 pe 
i ion wi n unlim- onn....| 64.71| 58.70] 90.50] 35.13] 79.30) 55.89| 36.16| 60.52| 50.85] 65.97| 59.77 
furnish t © members Of CUr Orga . => i Ales ss... 68.11| 55.45| 81.50] 37.16] 80.86| 59.46] 40.50] 57.30| 61.52] 55.31| 59.72 
ited number of arguments for the improvement of Illi- N. ae 53.68 50.05 03.50 37-61 90.04| 62.35 33.48 56.34 38.75 77.66) 59.35 ‘ 
. ~ : lo... .| 58.12] 48.80] 84.00] 40.16] 72.46] 70.53] 41.00| 54.31| 62.48] 60.49] 59.33 0 
nois schools. So you will find that table as a part of \°S;":::| 53:60] 44.951 84.00] 29.20] 59.22| 82.87| 44.43] 53.98| 90.35] 49.10] 50.17 
this article Nev..... 55.39| 47.40] 85.50| 44.01| 79.16] 76.95| 42.62] 45.50] 56.22| 57.75| 59.05 
“isk: : fed. :.... 73.37| 56.95| 77.50] 37.87| 82.94] 52.72] 38.68| 57.95| 58.69] 51.38| 58.80 
But in order to interpret these numbers you must Idaho... .| 61-25) 45.90) 75.00) 38.44) 71-78) 00.41) 42.52| 56.09] 68.15) 57-11) 58.57 of 
’ $ 2 Wiinn.... ! ° ° ° e ° le < \< » Ae 
know how they were obtained and just what they stand aaa 67.11 61.40 91.50 41.15 71:18 57.53 38.62 47.04 46.92 55.71 57.81 
oi oak ial’ : Penn... .| 56.02) 49: '76| 56.61| 31. 14| 62. 50| 57.65 | 
for. Therefore, we are giving the key in the book. The eo: 60.92| 50.30} 82.50] 40.61| 68.82] 67.08| 40.87| 46.96| 64.65| 48.66| 57.14 se 
figures in the columns 1 to 10 inelusive are explained Hawaii ..| 72.74| 66.92| 92.00| 6.94) 51.86 52.04) 37.85| 68.50) 48.16) 73.62) 57.07 
hex . RR: 61.88] 49.20| 79.50| 32.68| 78.62| 53.53| 33.12| 62.37| 49.58} 66.95] 56.75 
ee ee oie) ae ee eed ee ee oe Oe ee er oe uae N 
. . ee dy 48.99| 47. : 48) 81.43] 56. 45| 57.8 29) 61. 3 
hook dally. Thin ftom hae heen opanon attending Kans ;.-| $810) 4085] 86.00] S170] o-al S024] 9481] 42.34 87.43) 4871] 85.1 
€ 4 ™ ana . . . J a "4 ‘ 7 . J Al 
—— Say: is Item has been inc uded as a percent- [epu'7.- 44.44] 41.35| 93.00] 39.72] 62.75| 78.27| 34.78| 39.92| 73.79| 42.20] 55.03 $2 
age figure. It can never exceed 100. It is the per cent N. H. | 53-20 46.25 87.00 47.66 76.70 50.56 31.60 41.80 54.09 45.64 54.37 
: : ® . baat . J é ‘ 3 J y ¥ ‘ , a) 
that the average daily attendance in day public schools vi ee: 38.33 19°90 85.50 47.85 ae 50.99) 20.75] 34.49 dor 87.81) 51.51 eff 
j r ; als. arg : 45. * 41. iy 49. | " 49.14) 44, 1.34 
= of the whole number of children of school age. The Mo... ... 56.18] 46.45| 82.50] 33.62| 69.27| 45.26] 25.43| 46.14| 37.12] 54.42] 49.64 
children of school age are those more than five and less Maine. .. 63.54 53.65 84.50 47 21 73.20 38.97 24.75 25.59 31.65 30.40 47.36 61 
than 18 years old, and these numbers are supplied by Md... 44.54 37.95 85.00 25.14 60.19 36.98 16.48 43.32 23.56 59-04 43.22 oa 
Tni ....-.-| 45.87) 37.60 J 1. . . 16. $ 22. 46. 42.4 
a. Average number of days attended by each child few | ad Seq tae ad Sa ad ad al ed aS th 
: verage number o 7s attended by each child Fia...... : 10} 65.00] 17. 04) 17. ; 45} 31.13] 37.7 
f 8 age ays attended by each chi W.Va. ..| 53.43] 35.65} 66.50] 22.03] 70.24| 31.42|-16.78| 25.87] 20.57| 34.80| 37.73 
of school age. This item has been included in the final Porto R..| 24.74) 21.65 87.50 9/25] 95-22) 21.85] 5.41| 35.24] 18.71) 40.31) 35.70 
«eae “tee 48. : 49} 62. 45} 12.24| 24.89| 18.11] 32. 2 
total ee ane by dividing the Tenn... 55:25 40.70 70,00 12:20 70.20 18.97 11.05 24.78 14.32 30.85 35.4 
aggre j tsa ve 44.51 - . 19.4 “ . 81 . 17. . 9 
ggregate days of attendance by the number of children tie 39.54] 26.90| 68.00] 19.64] 59.24] 25.79] 10.20| 30.93| 17.42) 40.95] 33.36 
of school age. If all the children of school age attended Gai... 49.12) 34.00 69.00 15.46 73.66 16.53] 8.12] 20.64 7.18 32.31 32.00 
° 4 ee ° * 1. . 5 15. ‘ .74 J 5 
— every day, and if the schools were open for 200 Ala 44.92] 27-75] 62.00| 16.27| 70.11| 17.75] 7.98) 20-13) 10.16) 28.73) 30.38 ler 
ays during the year, the days per child would be 200. {i."":-| 53-11] 36701 60.00] 10.06] 67:53] 1232} 6.55| 14.92 26.79) 30.04 = 
In order to make it comparable with the percentage fig- 8.C..::. 46.14] 26.05| 56.50| 10.28] 58.59| 19.41 8.96] 24.03] 17.62| 26.25| 29.39 ab 
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poses other than salaries by the number of children in 
gr daily attendance and multiplying this figure 
y two. 

10. Expenditure per teacher for salaries. This is 
entered as the total expeniture for salaries divided by 
the whole number of teachers employed during the year 
and divided by twelve. It gives the average monthly 
salary per teacher if all twelve months are taken into 
consideration and every teacher is included. 


Here are some problems for practice in interpreting 
the data in the table. In each case consult the column 
and key of the same number as the problem. 


1. How does Illinois compare with Montana in the 
attendance of children of school age? 

The attendance in Illinois equals 61.88 per cent of 
all children between the ages of 5 and 18 years; in Mon- 
tana, it is 86.24 per cent. 

2. Compare Illinois with Iowa as to the average 
number of days attended by children of school age. 

The average attendance of children of school age in 
Illinois is twice 49.20 days, or 98.40 days; in Iowa, twice 
61.05 days, or 122.10 days. But this does not mean that 
all the children between the ages of 5 and 18 are en- 
rolled; those enrolled attend more than the number of 
days given to make up for those not enrolled. 

3. Compare Illinois and South Carolina in regard 
to the number of days school was in session. 

The schools of Illinois averaged twice 79.50 days, or 
159 days; those of South Carolina averaged twice 56.50 
days, or 113 days. 

4. In Massachusetts the high school attendance is 
actually what per cent of the total attendance? 

One-third of 46.13 per cent, or 15.38 per cent. 

5. Compare Illinois with New Jersey as to the ratio 
of boys to girls in the high schools. 

In I}linois the ratio is 78.62 to 100; 
the ratio is 85.72 to 100. 

6.. Compare the annual cost per pupil attending in 
Montana and in Mississippi. 

It costs $103.08 per pupil in Montana, and $12.32 
per pupil in Mississippi. 

7. Compare Illinois with California with reference 
to school expenditures per child of school age. 

8. Compare Illinois with New Jersey as to the cost 
of the schools per teacher employed. 

9. What. does it cost per pupil in Georgia for all 
school expenses except teachers’ salaries? 

10. Compare the annual salaries of teachers in 
North Carolina with those in California. 

In 1918 the teachers of North Carolina averaged 
$300; and in California, $1,056.72. 


11. How does Illinois compare with Iowa i in school 
efficiency ? 


The index number of Illinois is 56.75; and of Iowa, 
61.85. Therefore, according to this Ayres seale, the 
school system of Illinois is 92 per cent as efficient as 
the school system of Iowa. 

Iowa ranks seventh among the states and Illinois 
twenty-fourth in educational efficiency, or accomplish- 
ments, 


Of course, this table can be used as a source of prob- 
lems for your arithmetic classes; but our main purpose 
in publishing it is to enable teachers to learn the truth 
about the Illinois school system, to compare it with other 
school systems, and to learn its strength and weaknesses. 


in New Jersey, 
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COMPARISON OF SCHOOL TAX UNITS 


Last month THE ILLiInors TEACHER contained a table 
showing the relative support given the schools by the 
state and the local school districts each year from 1857 
to 1919 inclusive. We found that the ratio varied widely 
and that there has been an almost constant decrease in 
the ratio of state support to district support. 

Many states have a county school tax, but it is un- 
known in Illinois; the nearest approach to it here is the 
non-high school district tax. A bill providing for a 
county school tax was introduced in the 51st General As- 
sembly, but it did not receive any serious consideration. 

The advocates of a largely increased state school tax 
and a county school tax are often asked about the use of 
these units in other states. Therefore, we have prepared 
some figures to show the relative amounts that would be 
raised by the different units in Illinois if we used the 
same methods as certain other states. 

In the table below, the first three columns after the 
names of the states give the per cents of the total school 
revenues raised by state taxes, county taxes, and local 
district taxes respectively. These per cents are copied 
from page 122 of Bulletin No. 11, 1920, issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, and are for the year 1917-18. 

The latest available report for Illinois gives $56,128,- 
185 as the total school revenue for the year 1918-’19. 
The last three columns show how much of this would 
have been raised by state, county and district taxes if 
Illinois had used the same rates as were used in the other 
states named. 

For instance, in Nevada 37.2 per cent of the school 
revenue was raised by the state, 42.6 per cent by the 
counties, and 20.2 per cent by the local districts. If 
Tilinois had made the same division of its school tax lev- 
ies for the school year 1918-’19, it would have raised 
$20,879,685 by a state tax, $23,910,607 by county taxes, 
and $11,337,893 by local district taxes. 


















































Per cent of School The same per cents, if used 
Revenues raised in in Illinois for the year ending 
various 1 in June 30, 1919, would have 
1918 by raised these amounts by 
8 = a 
Tax! County trie | State Oypaty District 
Tax Tax 
Colorado... ... 7.1 19.5 Ter z | $3,985,101| $10,944,996) $41,198,088 
Montana..... 12.9 31.3 55.8 7,240,536, 17,568, 122| 31,319,527 
AGS ini es 13.1 30.9 56. 7,352,792) 17,343,609) 31,431,783 
Oklahoma..... 14.5 6.2 79.3 | 8,138,587| 3,479,947 44,509,651 
N. Dakota 15.1 8.1 76.8 || 8,475,356) 4,546,383) 43,106,446 
S. Dakota... || 16.6 2) 83/2 | 9,317,279] “112 '256) 48,698,650 
Indiana. ..... @ 2 i 82.8 9,654,048) 46,474,137 
Wisconsin......| 18 14.2 | 67.8 || 10,103 073) 7 970, 202| 38,054,910 
Tennessee.....| 19.6 | 64.4 | 16. | 11,001,124) 36,146, '551| 8,980,510 
N. Mexico.... 20.7 70.3 |....00. 11.618, 534| 44,509,651) ‘ . 
BS isa cass 21.1 36.9 42 | 11,843,047) 20,711,300) 23,573,838 
Washington.... 21.9 21. | 57.1 12,292,073) 11,786,919 32,049,193 
Michigan... ... 22 sease'el ae 12,348,201)... .. . 43,779,984 
California... .. 22.2 35.4 | 42.3 || 12,516,585] 19,869,378) 23,742,222 
Vermont......| 22.3 |.......| 77.7 || 12,516 ‘585| 43,611,510 
Florida........ 23.1) 51.4 25.5 || 12,965,611) 28,849,887) 14,312,687 
Wyoming...... 26.1) 30.9 43 | 14, 649, 456| 17,343,609, 24,135,120 
Delaware. ..... 26.8 |... 73.2 || 15,042,354).. -seee+| 41,085,831 
Arkansas. .... 28.2 71.8 15,828, 148) ; 40,300,037 
Minnesota aes 28.5 7.9 63.6 15,996, 533} 4,434,127| 35,697,525 
arse 30.5 22.8 46.7 17,119, ‘097! 12,797,226; 26,211,862 
Maryland..:.°| 31.7| 68.3 ‘ 17,792,635] 38,335,550)..." 
Utah pelné on 35.6 |... 64.4 19,981,634)...... 36,146,551 
Nevada....... 37.2 | 42.6 20.2 20,879,685; 23,910,607) 11,337,893 
_ Sere 41. 3.1 55.9 23,012,556 1,739,974| 31,375,655 
Maine ie FY Ae ‘ 55.4 25,033,170)...........]| 31,005,014 
New Jersey... 45.3 .4| 54.3 || 25,426,068) 224,513| 30,477,604 
Kentucky.....| 46.5 16.8 36.7 || 26,099, 606) 9,429,533} 20,599,044 
D.C..........| 48.8 |....:..| 51.2 |] 27,300,554].. | 28,737,631 
a 63.7 | 32.1 | 4.2) 35.753,654| 18,017,147) 2,357,384 
RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Illinois 
City Superintendents’ Association at its meeting held in 
connection with the annual meeting of the I.S. T. A.: 

Wuereas, Dr. B. R. Buckingham, Director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, has undertaken to se- 
eure for the City Superintendents’ Association, State 
School Board Association, and State Teachers’ Associa- 
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tion data concerning the financial needs of the schools 
of Illinois, these data being of vital importance in our 
effort to secure additional revenue for the schools, and 

Wuereas, Dr. Buckingham has shown a remarkable 
willingness and ability to co-operate with the public 
schools of the state, and 

WHEREAS, the department of Educational Research 
headed by Dr. Buckingham is filling a real need in the 
educational system of the state, 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the City Superin- 
tendents’ Association express its sincere appreciation 
and hearty gratitude to Dr. Buckingham for his spirit 
and service and to the authorities of the University of 
Illinois for their support of his department, 

And be it further resolved, that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent by the Secretary of the City Superintend- 
ents’ Association to Dr. Buckingham, to Dr. C. E. Chad- 
sey, and to President David Kinley of the University of 
Illinois, to Superintendent Blair, and to the Secretaries 
of the State Teachers’ Association and State School 
Board Association. 

The editor of THe ILLinoris TEACHER sincerely hopes 
that all school officers, teachers, superintendents, and 
educational organizations will give to the U. of I. Bureau 
of Educational Research all the assistance possible in ob- 
taining this data concerning the financial needs of the 
schools. If you have received a questionnaire, answer tt 
at once. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE COST OF 
LIVING 


The table below gives a comparison of teachers’ wages 
with the cost of living from 1913 to 1920. The salary 
figures are the averages taken from the annual reports 
of the Illinois Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The cost of living indices are the index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of all commodities as determined by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The indices 
for 1920 are the average of the indices for the first eleven 
months. The figures for December are not yet available. 
(See pages 90 and 91 of Vol. XII, No. 1, of the Monthly 
Labor Review, issued January, 1921, by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C.) > 

In accordance with the plan adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, we are considering the year 1913 as a 
normal year and, therefore, all indices of that year equal 
to 100. 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE COST OF LIVING 








$ 772.07) $643.70 | $662.07 100 100 
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796.19) 660.15 684.83 102 
810.73) 691.77 713.84 105 
871.14) 723.08 750.85 124 
899.53) 739.66 768.84 178 
981.76) 770.84 804.98 191 
1163.77; 801.13 847.58 210 
































LAKE SHORE RESOLUTIONS 


The following terse and emphatic resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by the Lake Shore Division of the 
I. 8. T. A. at its meeting in October, 1920. Their pub- 
lication has been delayed because they were not sent to 
the editor until January. 

It is the sense of this meeting that 

1. The state should bear a large part of the cost of 
educating the state’s children. 
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2. The state’s portion of financial responsibility 
should not at this time be less than twenty million dollars. 

3. The distribution of the state’s appropriation for 
this purpose should be equitable as to community needs 
rather than on a per capita basis. 

4. The system of state taxation should be modified, 
without waiting for a new constitution, so as to provide 
for a reasonably equitable distribution of the burden 
of the required additional taxes. 

5. The adoption of a sound financial basis for all 
teachers’ pensions ought not to be further delayed. 

6. All portions of the state must be placed on the 
same footing in matters of raising local school revenues. 

7. The Smith-Towner bill should be passed by Con- 
gress without delay. 


The STATE TEACHERS’ PENSION FUND 


The Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund, made June 30, 1920, contains the following facts: 

Since the law went into effect on July 1, 1915, 4,122 
teachers have voluntarily elected to become contributors 
to the fund; 1,500 of them in the last year. 

There are, to date, approximately 21,800 teachers who 
began teaching since July 1, 1915, and are, therefore, 
compulsory contributors to the fund. 

On July 1, 1920, there were 919 persons drawing an- 
nuities from the fund; and 155 of these retired during 
the last year. Of these 155, 100 were regular retire- 
ments at 50 years or more of age, and after serving 25 
years or more. Thirteen retired under disability, and 
44 retired under the act of 1919. 

Twenty annuitants died in the last year. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Cash balance on hand July 1, 1919 
Receipts: 
1918-1919 assessments 
Back assessments 
Int. on back assessments 
Loans paid off 41,800.00 
Interest on investments 19,822.25 
Allotments from school tax............. 323,390.36 
Institution Administration expense 171.50 
Refund with interest returned 24.65 


$337,801.23 


99,633.06 
57,746.00 
32,563.69 


$912,952.74 
Disbursements : 

Investments made . $120,000.00 
RE ee ee 342,045.78 
Fifty per cent refunds 768.25 
Deductions refunded 437.35 
nee ac66 406 ceelceseas sues 8,147.92 
Traveling expenses 541.26 
Printing and supplies 1,802.61 
Telephone and telegraph 40.41 
Posthge ‘and express 695.33 
Furniture and fixtures 125.38 
Premium on secretary’s bond 12.50 
Repair of typewriters 19.50 
Repair of stamp machine 
Repair of awnings 
i Gulitind ts tetas 4 a's a0 pkedbis «ten s-0% 
Accrued int. on Victery Loan Bonds 


$475,521.39 
437,431.35 


Total disbursement 
Cash balance on hand, June 30, 1920 


$912,952.74 
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Please notice that the total paid for salaries and 
office expenses, or the total of the items from ‘‘salaries’’ 
to ‘‘drayage’’ listed above, amounts to $11,408.51; and 
that the interest on investments in the receipts amounts 
to $19,822.25. Therefore, the interest paid all the ex- 
penses of conducting the. business and there was over 
$8,000 over to turn into the fund. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Assets: 
Cash on hand July 1, 1920.............. $437,431.35 
PR SL AUEL GG. dweVencbeweceh busduews 355,850.00 
eho oss bals.cve sade cede canted $793,281.35 
Liabilities : 
Annuities accrued June 30, 1920......... $ 92;205.59 
Surplus July 1, 1920..............2.. $701,075.76 


STATISTICS FOR LAST YEAR 


The Illinois Press Bulletin issued by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in January contained some in- 
teresting figures concerning the teacher situation in IIli- 
nois. We believe some of these tables will be very help- 
ful to teachers as a source of information, and especially 
to those who want to prepare arguments supporting our 
plea for more money for better teachers and better 
schools. Therefore, we are reproducing three of them. 
Here are the figures for 26,696 teachers in ninety-nine 
counties. Cook, Perry and Wabash counties are not 
included. 


TaBLE I—PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


This tabulation shows the preparation made in high 
school, normal school and college. The data were taken 
from the Form D blanks filled out by the teachers and 
filed by the county superintendents with the State Ex- 
amining Board. All these blanks were carefully exam- 
ined and the data coded by the Secretary of the State 
Examining Board. No credit was given for work done 
in a high school, normal school or college unless the in- 
stitution is recognized as worthy of such rank. The 
statements of each item of preparation may be accepted 
as having been made in an institution which meets at 
least the minimum requirements of institutions of its 
rank. 

Six weeks in a normal school is taken as the unit for 
normal school preparation. Reading down the first col- 
umn the numbers indicate the number of six week nor- 
mal school terms attended by the groups of teachers num- 
bered in that line combined with whatever amount of 
high school or college education indicated by the column 
in which the groups of figures stand. 

It will be observed that in these 99 counties 24,696 
teachers were employed during the year. See grand total. 

Line 0, column 0 shows that 1,306 of these teachers 
have neither normal school or high school preparation. 
Obviously, they could have had no college preparation. 

The totals at the right on each line indicate the num- 
ber of teachers having completed normal school study 
indicated by the column of figures on the left. 

Attention is called to line 12, column 4. It will be 
seen that 925 of these teachers graduated from a four- 
year high school and completed two full years of normal 
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school work, the regular amount of study required for 
graduation from the normal school course. 

Line 30, column 0 shows that 152 teachers have gone 
directly from the eighth grade to the normal school com- 
pleting 180 weeks or five years in that institution. 

Line 30, column-4 shows that 18 teachers studied four 
years in a high school and five in a normal school. 

The table also shows as a total of column 0 that 4,331 
teachers made their preparation above the eighth grade 


in the normal school, varying in amount from none to 
five years. 


11,389 teachers are graduates of a four-year high 
school with normal school preparation varying in amount 
from none to five years. See total of column 4 under 
high school. 

1,857 teachers are graduates of a college with normal 
school preparation varying in amount from none to 180 
weeks. This is shown in the total of column 4 under 
college. 


By adding the figures in columns 0, 1, 2, and 3 for 
lines 0 to 5 inclusive we have 6,254, which represents the 
number of teachers claiming less than four years of high 
school preparation and less than one year of normal 
school preparation and no college preparation—25% of 
the total of 24,696 teachers shown. at the lower right 
hand corner of the table. By adding to the 6,254 the 
sum of column 4 under high school for lines 0 to 5 in- 
clusive we have 14,925. This number represents the 
teachers who have had less than one year of study in 
either a normal school or college 6014%. By subtracting 
this number from the total 24,696, it will be seen that 
9,771 of the teachers have completed normal school work 
varying in amount from a minimum of one year to five 
years, or college work varying in amount from a mini- 
mum of one year to seven years, or both as shown by the 
table, 3914%. 


Many other interesting deductions can be made. 











TABLE NO. I. 
Normal PREPARATION. 
School Years in High School. Years in College. 
Terms _- 
Six Weeks 0 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Total. 
. cscedve 1,306 231 458 558 3,777 308 312 221 1,262 192 57 15 8,697 
Dietatnwe 450 155 280 321 2,217 133 105 49 214 24 6 1 3,955 
i oieeede 426 119 180 233 1346 79 93 33 134 14 3 2,660 
ee 315 85 155 209 750 34 49 30 63 14 B. wa 1,705 
eer 244 58 57 97 387 34 30 17 62 6 1 1 4 
SEES 174 39 48 194 13 15 3 21 4 = 568 
«So 51 79 100 449 52 28 24 45 6 3 2 1,043 
, Sew 97 19 49 41 252 29 1l 2 ae 6a (+ 510 
Dutankean 79 #417 46 35 147 10 7 2 3 1 847 
oS 85 18 30 37 135 19 3 4 . Jee 337 
eer 55 «(110 24 16 60 9 6 4 S «a ° 186 
epeveaes 21 x 7 14 38 5 3 1 ade 2 99 
Bae 143 123 43 67 925 58 68 23 14 3 32 1,369 
Pree 39 7 18 17 191 Q 16 2 ‘on 2 301 
hed hdue 48 14 15 17 165 8 Q 5 ee 283 
eee 56 2 os) 22 95 11 5 8 2 1 211 
ivakes wate 29 4 2 8 43 3 5 2 Oo Ate 100 
ee 13 1 3 6 17 4 a pee “eke 46 
i cade tee 100 11 36 43 88 ll 13 6 6 2 316 
/ Soap. 30 6 10 7 13 6 5 1 i, Gee 80 
it avieass 19 12 7 9 22 6 a See 1 1 80 
ep 27 5 3 12 15 1 wee ho ‘ots 70 
Rae 19 1 4 113 3 1 S. are at 146 
ahs ome 10 3 cen 13 + a Sad 27 
Pao 141 1¢ 19 12 27 6 16 7 3 13 254 
Nee 12 4 2 na o ses és ete “6s 24 
_ ees 13 1 on 2 5 3 2 1 1 28 
istisaiade 14 1 2 1 - dns eae oe 23 
ee 5 2 1 7s 1 Dh. ota 1 11 
odawawet 5 2 1 4 Sighs > she. Wen 14 
Sveteseos 152 5 16 5 18 5 6 5 212 
TOTAL. ..4,331 924 1,604 2,075 11,389 858 829 451 1,857 285 74 19 24,606 





Table Number III gives the number of years of ex- 
perience in Illinois of these 24,696 and classifies them ac- 
cording to rank.. The fact that the largest numbers are 
at or near the top means that many districts are trying 
new teachers every year or two and that teachers’ tenure 
is very unstable in this state. 
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TABLE III. 
EXPERIENCE IN ILLINOIS. 
RANK. 

1 2 3 4 


5 
Experience in Superin- Prin- Asst. Super- Teacher TOTAL 
Illinois in Years tendent cipal Prin. visor 
ne idtes cack ckcbvas 31 58 25 37 4,134 4,285 
sie sad nbn es ens cede 54 30 38 3,422 3,568 
Te do eh acn'ee bhehe 16 69 28 18 2,463 2,594 
idiheads esa ihssuae 27 56 29 17 1,710 1,839 
_ SORE EE OES 24 46 23 13 1, 1,349 
ethetbase dieectange 22 58 32 14 1,326 1,452 
tah vdidshe caopber 28 51 30 9 1,119 1,237 
REE GE IAS 57 24 16 74 995 
RE EG ARRAY Bis 25 44 18 7 746 840 
ay ee 17 43 2 652 722 
Sicinin rinses d vend dame 22 43 14 4 544 627 
Pe SE 17 37 co) Q 411 483 
Tndhedesséeaaahexs 16 34 Q 7 404 470 
Dieith 6¢as.ce's cpweee 14 37 13 7 357 428 
ie pidiecdke's chee dhe 14 35 4 3 338 394 
Di deadee date cide Ke 15 30 12 6 291 354 
Sn nied addive st 18 31 1 4 241 295 
Rah ard 'eseneinen ty ak 08 Ss 18 32 3 9 166 228 
eth Akpan caceadecke 15 26 7 1 193 242 
Di habeéhs catciwlne 13 23 4 3 185 228 
base edcpeceedeocsece 16 25 4 4 199 248 
Sli je bnts-oneticawd 9 25 4 4 147 189 
Dinah dowceunse <sdiwe 13 15 5 4 144 181 
Mi ROSE se) tae 7 30 8 3 150 198 
Stideetae 6i, spe Paneer 9 17 6 4 136 172 
tuk «Sh ckdkeden hain 14 24 6 i 133 177 
Seed 04 tcdaten ale’ 10 24 4 3 105 146 
ti dhectsssbatidiee 5 17 3 ™ 84 1 
than cananteeene Oe 10 19 2 80 lll 
te tied 0a ehakcdons de 10 1 1 45 
hike inn 666 cent oda 12 ll 3 3 55 84 
Dvbisesteces cdoatet 5 7 rae -_ 32 44 
Diets. dio sdaa's seae-s%s 5 9 1 ~ 27 42 
St Ere 4 14 1 ins 37 56 
italic ewsveGedinayebed 5 7 2 3 47 
Site 6040 ack caer 1 15 1 -. 17 34 
in akeWweden citesVes 5 6 3 2 18 34 
Met bhednehsscbtaicee 2 6 1 1 7 17 
ineihetackeaeeGhene _ 3 1 1 20 25 
hc iUG 624 cgeiedsae - 7 we ee 12 19 
pe ee 4 2 1 14 21 
lbha-ad: Ge Che ons oa nees é. 5 “7 “ 2 7 
Disshsheeus cecnevsns 2 3 1 4 10 
EE nts one iace ts Ghee 2 é0 1 7 10 
Se eae 1 2 1 3 7 
Se 1 1 ee 3 5 
Pitbdenteeucéeacaenes or we 2 2 
iis cnden dae woeke bas ve 
| NP 
ian ¢r6inwdoeeeeeae 
Sear 1 3 1 5 
Mas accancedécts 549 1,172 381 261 22,323 24,696 


Table Number V shows how these teachers are clas- 
sified according to size of salary. Some interesting de- 
ductions can be made from this table. For instance, by 
adding the numbers from the second to the ninth inclu- 
sive in the column of totals, we find that 19,503 of these 
teachers received less than $1000 a year; that is, 79 
per cent of the teachers of all ranks employed in these 
99 counties were paid less than $1000 a year. 





TABLE NO. V. 
RANK. 
1 2 3 4 5 
Salary Superin- Prin- Asst. Super- Teacher TOTAL 
tendent cipal Prin. visor 
TD . wecctenen 8 2 7 ll 295 323 
$300 or less........... 2 3 a 4 131 140 
$300-$399............ 3 3 2 3 810 821 
$400-$4909............ 8 18 3 4 2,340 2,373 
$500-$500............ 1 29 9 5 3,324 3,368 
$600-$699............ 6 58 24 7 4,479 4,574 
$700-$799............ 6 88 38 6 3,310 3,448 
ES Oe 10 120 70 11 2,496 2,707 
EI ncnccsesves 145 60 35 1,823 2,072 _ 
$1,000-$1,099......... 25 138 46 41 1,022 1,272 
$1,100-$1,199......... 10 116 20 29 775 950 
1,200-$1,209......... 4d 105 32 16 594 791 
$1,300-$1,399......... 28 22 13 284 403 
1,400-$1,499......... 34 33 6 10 144 227 
$1,500-$1,599......... 47 57 8 16 173 301 
$1,600-$1,699......... 36 36 8 11 92 183 
$1,700-$1,799......... 17 24 2 10 65 118 
$1,800-$1,899......... 58 28 8 6 78 178 
$1,900-$1,999......... 18 10 2 4 27 61 
$2,000-$2,099......... 34 21 3 8 36 102~ 
$2,100-$2,199......... 18 12 oe 3 13 46 
$2,200-$2,299......... 17 10 2 2 17 48 
$2,300-$2,399......... 4 1 ne 1 6 
400-$2,499......... 19 12 2 1 2 36 
$2,500-$2,749......... 21 17 4 1 2 45 
$2,750-$2,999......... 15 12 a 2 1 30 
.000-$3,249......... 21 5 1 1 4s _ 
$3,250-$3,499......... 7 2 2 ree ll 
500-$3,749......... 4 6 ~ an 10 
$3,750-$3,999......... 3 Pe ie 3 
$4,000-$4,499......... 7 1 ied 8 
$4,500-$4,999......... 6 4 ws 10 
$5,000-$5,499......... 2 oe ot 2 
$5,500-$6,000......... 1 os 1 
$6,000 or more........ ‘ . sone 
EE 549 1,172 381 261 22,333 24,696 
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THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 
(Report of the Manager for Year Ending June 30, 1920) 
To the Board of Directors: 


I herewith submit the following report of moneys 
received and disbursed by me during the year, together 
with book sales by counties throughout the state: 


CasH REcEIPTS 


Balance on hand July 1, 1919............... $ 751.41 
CE 6 o's we bosp i accuse vecue ceenet 725.00 
ee bee's) ol. raked bn e0 4 ckS S'enutin 48,000.80 
See RE a $49,477.21 
CasH Paw Out 
ee NS 55 a 5's deed nccediads ¢onsac¥eace $ 686.28 
PED. 3 Soe ae dnc qubcwace $e'g Seaveeet 1,071.08 
For freight, drayage and express............ 434.76 
For books—to publishers.................5. 35,462.49 
ey IN o.vc otcn ceéncadngatees eects 2,447.49 
For manager’s salary, due prior to July 1,1919 700.00 
For manager’s salary, July 1, 1919, to July 1, 

DAG sine so eee hiakaneate ana daendics ub 3,000.00 
PEE chtkctvdbtece du wielinss bbecdaaeers 365.00 
IED ifs uw v0 sa titlowhs powhccs eek 4.00 
Py PE Sn wy cd ewhagdUiubaucss deangaee 275.78 
For traveling expenses of manager and board 

A xo. d oe ndc oc Oca tnadéccises ened 369.89 
For paper, twine and office supplies.......... 383.81 
For diplomas and seals.............2eeee00: 866.71 
PR Es 4.6 0 6d sdbbesccacsdecaseis 400.00 
IS iis as'uws vee cedsncagcteeawents 11.00 
SESS » 6 cehcetdevbedecees ceuebenes 57.54 

NE aE ey ny eee a ee ee Pe $46,535.85 
Balance on hand July 1, 1920............... $ 2,941.36 
Last YEAR 
DEE: 16 oct0 4 pinnbenankeves sees s Vanes $32,184.42 
Total number books sold.................00- 47,557 


Respectfully submitted, 


D. F. NIcKoLs, 
Secretary-Manager. 


DrIRECTOR’S REPORT 


We present herewith the financial and statistical re- 
port of the Manager. 

We call attention te the progress the Illinois Pupils’ 
Reading Circle has made from June 30, 1919, to July 1, 
1920. This is evidence that the teachers are finding the 
Cirele a desirable means for securing for the school li- 
braries suitable books for the children. 

The books are most carefully selected, that the best 
books published may be easily available. Care is taken 
to classify the books so that they are adapted to the ad- 
vancement of the pupils in the grades designated, that 
the influence upon the lives of the pupils is wholesome, 
that the content is helpful in the regular school work. 
The list of 350 books, averaging 40 for each grade, offers 
the best means for selecting books for supplementary 
reading. May we not hope that more will avail them- 
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selves of the opportunity offered and enable the Circle 
to be of still greater service to the children of the state. 
U. J. Horrman, President. 
C. M. BarpweEt1, 
W. 8S. Boors, 
W. R. Foster, 
Eviasets B. Harvey, 
Laura I. Miurorp, 
Gusert P. Ranpiez, ’ 
Directors. 


COST OF THE UNITED STATES WARS 


The Revolutionary War cost the United States 
$135,193,703. Over 395,000 troops were furnished by 
the colonies from 1775 to 1783. 

The War of 1812 cost the United States $107,159,003. 
The number of troops engaged is estimated as about 
471,622. 

The Mexican War cost the United States $100,000,000. 
The number of troops engaged was 101,282. 

The War of the Rebellion cost the United States 
$6,189,929,900. The number of federal troops was 
2,859,132. 

The War with Spain (1898) cost the United States 
$360,000,000. Number of troops actually engaged, 
60,000. 

The United States spent on the World War, to June 
1, 1919, $36,000,000,000.—Moderator-T opics. 


TO PREVENT CHILD LABOR 


The following resolutions were passed unanimously 
by the Executive Committee of the Haymarket and 
Northwest Districts of the United Charities, a commit- 
tee which includes business and professional men, rep- 
resentatives of the schools, churches, Y. M. C. A., Juve- 
nile Protective Association, County Agent and Settle- 
ments in Chicago. 

WHEREAS, unemployment, both adult and juvenile, 
seems to be on the increase; and 

WHEREAS, the school authorities are being importuned 
to allow children under sixteen years of age to leave 
school to go to work because in many cases the father 
or older brother or sister has been ‘‘laid off ;’’ and 

WHEREAS, at present there are more children out of 
school than there are situations, this disparity being in- 
creased by every new working certificate granted; and 

Wuereas, few children find it agreeable or profitable 
to return to school after having been at work; and 

WHEREAS, court records show that a large amount of 
crime is being committed by young men voluntarily out 
of work, many of whom are unwilling to adjust them- 
selves to wages below the war level; and 

WHEREAS, success in adult life is furthered by educa- 
tion and any curtailment of schooling in youth is a per- 
manent handicap; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge school authorities, parents, 
and employers to use every effort to keep children in 
school. 

That we call attention to the connection between 
juvenile unemployment and juvenile delinquency. 

That we state our belief in the essential truth of the 
slogan, ‘‘A boy at work means a man out of a job.’’ 

That we ask for the widest publicity of the present 
industrial situation by the press, the pulpit, business, 
labor, and social organizations, the schools, and the pub- 
lie generally to the end that law may be observed, dis- 
tress may be lessened, and the rights of children may be 
conserved. 
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That we recommend to employers that they do not 
offer employment to children now in school but that they 
report vacancies to the employment bureau of the Board 
of Education so that children who have left school, but 
who are out of work may be given work. 

That we suggest the advisability of calling a confer- 
ence of persons and organizations interested in this phase 
of child welfare for the purpose of clarifying thought 
and moulding public opinion. 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to public and 
private school authorities, organizations of employers 
and of labor, civic, social, and commercial bodies, the 
pulpit, and the press. 














Kew Books 


In a letter to us a friend writes, in passing, ‘“This raises 
the question whether a review is written to be read or not.” 
As far as we are concerned, the answer is, 


Ours are. 














JAMES BALDWIN and W. W. Livencoop: Sailing the Seas, 
The Log of Tom Darke. Introduction by Edward N. 
Hurley, former Chairman, United States Shipping 
Board. 1920, Chicago: The American Book Com- 
pany. Illustrated by Kerr Eby and Leon D’Emo. 
Cloth. Pp. 304. 

—In the spring of 1909 I came home from the U. 8. 8. 
Missouri for a month’s furlough. As I visited about in 
the little prairie town a very estimable lady eyed my uni- 
form of a private of marines and asked in all seriousness, 

‘*Why should we have a navy?”’ 

To a cosmopolite of the first water,—not to mention 
the waters of most of the Seven Seas,—that question is 
astounding. But when you take into consideration the 
fact that there are many seemingly cultured people who 
have but the dimmest conception of anything outside 
their little local circles, even in this present day of sup- 
posedly general enlightenment, one should not be sur- 
prised at anything. There dre some members of Con- 
gress who, though the votes of their supporters have sent 
them to the east coast, continue to ask essentially the 
same question raised by the lady mentioned above. 
Colonel Harvey once told of an Indiana politician who 
was once appointed Secretary of the Navy and who dem- 
onstrated his understanding of the position when, on 
making his first official visit to a battleship, he gazed 
down a hatchway and remarked in a thoroughly surprised 
tone, ‘‘ Why, it’s hollow!’’ 

Sailing the Seas is confessedly a piece of propaganda 
designed to interest boys in the possibilities of a career 
afloat under the United States flag. When I was a boy 
the Navy and the Marine Corps were the only two means 
of any extent that offered one the opportunity to go to 
sea in an American ship,—unless one except traffic on 
the Great Lakes. Our merchant vessels and liners on the 
ocean were so few in number as to be almost negligible 
should any considerable proportion of our young men 
wish to become seamen. 

During the war, however, the United States Shipping 
Board succeeded in preparing a fleet of merchant ships 
and in stimulating interest in ocean trade such as this 
country had not experienced since the old ‘‘clipper’’ 
sailing days. There is no doubt in my mind but that the 
future prosperity of the United States depends to a large 
extent on the maintenance and increase of the merchant 
marine started by the Shipping Board. 
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But, then, the lady mentioned above bobs up again. 
What possible interest could Illinois have in a flock of 
merchant ships, aside possibly from such flat bottomed 
seows as could be used on the Illinois River, or such ves- 
sels as could navigate the Mississippi or the Lakes? As 
for ocean-going ships, why should Illinois boys be lured 
away to man vessels that would never dock any nearer 
than New York or Boston or San Francisco. If New 
York wishes those ships let New York furnish the crews, 
says the lady and so say others of equally broad vision. 

Now, don’t say, ‘‘Pooh,’’ or ‘‘Pish,’’ or ‘‘Tush’’ 
when you read that. The parents of many of your pupils 
hold the same opinion as the lady. It is my opinion that 
the more sons of the prairie can be induced to go to 
sea, the quicker the country as a whole will outgrow 
sectionalism and provincialism and reath the necessary 
conclusion that the United States form one great nation 
whose parts are benefited by any action that benefits the 
whole. 

Even without considering it as propaganda, Sailing 
the Seas is a live, buoyant, rattling good story for boys. 
The hero, Tom Darke, tells his experiences and adven- 
tures in the first person and he lived a life that will 
appeal to any boy who is healthy and energetic. Through 
his acquaintance With the old Nantucket captain Tom 
Darke learns the romance of the sea and studies the 
models of the craft of former days; he hears tales of the 
old whaling days when New England furnished so many 
seamen on both sides of the Equator; he learns all the 


superstitions of the old salts. Then on his own hook 
Tom makes a number of voyages in different capacities,— 
on the Lakes, then ‘‘rolling down to Rio,’’ through the 
Straits of Magellan to Chile and then up to Panama, and 
later as skipper of his own ship to be victor over a sub- 
marine while on his way to France. Surely a boy’s pulse 
must tingle as he reads these adventures and realizes that 
it is possible for him to make similar voyages on Ameri- 
can ships. 

Many of the most treasured instances of Yankee dar- 
ing and Yankee ingenuity and Yankee business acumen 
are those that happened in the old sailing days when 
American seamen carried our flag to every port of any 
consequence in the world. Once again the opportunity 
is presented to American boys, an opportunity that did 
not exist before the world war. It rests with them 
whether the United States will do its share in handling 
the world trade or whether this country will once more 
allow other nations more farseeing and resolute to reach 
forth afd monopolize it again. I realize that in this 
country there are many parents who do not desire to 
see their sons in the naval or military service. We need 
not discuss the sort of patriotism displayed by such par- 
ents. Still there are many such who, if they understood 
the opportunities for a civilian career at sea, would be 
glad to see their boys take it up. Such an opportunity is 
provided on the country’s new merchant ships. I com- 
mend to you Tom Darke’s log, Sailing the Seas. 

MILEs GLORIOSUS. 
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GOOD FOR GOODIER 
Miles Gloriosus 


The case of Superintendent Floyd T. 
Goodier of Chicago Heights reminds me of 
the story told in ‘‘The Tournament’’ some 
time ago, According to that story a parent 
who disapproved of corporal punishment 
wrote the teacher: ‘‘Dear Teacher: Don’t 
hit our Sammie. We never do it at home ex- 
cept in self-defense. ’’ 

Our readers will be glad to learn that 
Mr. Goodier’s case was appealed and on 
January 18 was called before Judge Kerstein 
of the Cook County Criminal Court. State’s 
Attorney Crowe had assigned the case to 
Assistant State’s Attorney Daniels for in- 
vestigation. When the trial was called Mr. 
Daniels appeared and stated that he had 
carefully investigated the case and that he 
recommended that the case be dismissed on 
the ground that the action of Superintendent 
Goodier was strictly in accordance with the 
rules of the board of education, and that 
there was no cause for action against Mr. 
Goodier. 

To temper your enthusiasm somewhat, 
however, there continues to be a civil case 
against the Chicago Heights superintendent 
for two thousand dollars damages alleged to 
have been done to the feelings and tempera- 
ment and so forth of the school boy who 
was chastised. It is expected, however, that 
the civil case will be dismissed as quickly as 
was the criminal charge. 

Superintendent Goodier should feel highly 
complimented that he, a school man, should 
be credited with having two thousand dollars. 
After attending a banquet of the School- 
masters Club at Decatur last month and 
learning of the strong case that is being put 
before the legislature this year for the pur- 


pose of obtaining larger salaries in Illinois 
teaching positions, I am glad that Mr. 
Goodier’s troubles came when they did in- 
stead of coming after the legislature has 
acted. Otherwise we might have seen the 
awe-inspiring sight of a school superintend- 
ent being sued for ten or possibly twenty 
thousand dollars. Who knows? 


HIGH HIERONYMUS 


—It is the business of Dr. R. E. Hierony- 
mus, Community Advisor of the University 
of Illinois to have a larger acquaintance in 
the state than any other school man. His 
many friends will be interested in the follow- 
ing that he told on himself in the lobby of 
the Orlando Hotel prior to the meeting and 
banquet of the Schoolmasters Club, 

Doctor Hieronymus is a member of the 
Neighborhood Club in Urbana-Champaign. 
Every year this club gives some sort of cele- 
bration and the event last month was a min- 
strel show. The interlocutor was a professor 
of engineering and one of the end men was 
a city mayor. You realize, therefore, that 
this was no ordinary occasion. 

After the opening chorus one of the end 
men said: 

‘*Mistuh Interlocutuh, what’s de name of 
dat big man dat lives on Pennsylvania 
Avenue?’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ replied the interlocutor, ‘‘ You re- 
fer to Doctor Hieronymus. He’s our Commu- 
nutty Advisor. Yes, and he certainly is a 
large man.’’ 

‘* Yeh, dat’s him,—Hieronymus. Well dis 
Hieronymus he travels roun’ a lot. One 
time he goes into a hotel an’ he sits down 
in de dinin’ room,—an’ he sits, an’ he sits, 
an’ none of de waiters come near him. 

‘*Den dis Hieronymus gits sore an’ he goes 
to de manager an’ says, ‘‘ How come? Don’t 
you feed men when dey comes an’ sits in yo 
dinin’ room?’ 

‘*An’ de manager says, ‘‘Sho, we feeds 
men when dey comes in de dinin’ room,— 
but we ain’t fillin’ no silos!’ ”’ 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS CLUB 


‘State Aid Necessary for Public Educa- 
tion in Illinois’? was the general topic dis- 
eussed from three different angles at the 
semi-annual banquet of the Schoolmasters 
Club held in the Orlando Hotel in Decatur on 
the evening of February 4. 

State Superintendent F. G. Blair spoke 
for the elementary and secondary schools. 
With the aid of a series of charts he devoted 
his time to an analysis of the widely circu- 
lated ‘‘ Index Number’’ of states published 
by Col, Leonard P. Ayres two years ago. In 
that report Illinois.is relatively far down 
the list in many respects,—apparently. It is 
this same Ayres report that caused State 
Superintendent Cary to take his pen in hand 
on £0 many occasions in Wisconsin. 

In the opinion of many of those present 
the best address of the evening was delivered 
by Dean O. L. Manchester of the Illinois 
State Normal University. Without wasting 
time in an extended introduction, the burly 
dean plunged at once into an exposition of 
the points he wished to make. He also came 
equipped with a series of charts. Evidently 
he had taken particular pains to arrange 
them in proper sequence beforehand and to 
become familiar with the data they contained. 
With the aid of the statistics and graphs pre- 
seated on the charts he showed quickly and 
clearly the relative growth of salaries among 
Tllinois school superintendents and HFlinois 


normal school instructors. As a matter of~ 


fact, the statistics succeeded in showing rela- 
tive growth only among the salaries of sup- 
erintendents. The normal school salaries had 
remained in status quo. In conclusion Dean 
Manchester showed that in order to recruit 
normal school faculties with proper material 
it would be necessary to pay from $4,000 to 
$6,000 per year,—a prohibitive figure under 
existing appropriations. The only other 
alternative would be to select faculty mem- 
bers from among superintendents in villages 
of from one thousand to two thousand popu- 
altion, and even that could be done only if 
the superintendents of such villages were 
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willing to come to normal school chairs at no 
inerease in salary. 

Dean K. C, Babcock of the University of 
Illinois was the last speaker and he brought 
a roar of laughter from the audience when 
in mock apology he announced that he would 
be foreed to take his hearers out ‘‘on an 
uncharted sea.’’ Alone of all the speakers 
he brought no chart ‘with him. He did, how- 
ever produce a small paper containing some 
figures which he assured the audience could 


be understood by any mathematician with-, 


out the aid of a statistician. He presented 
the requirements of the University of*Tlinois 
which are many and pressing; In the matter 
of students alone the number has grown from 
5,500 to more than 9,000 in the last few 
years. At the same time the appropriations 
have been increased only to an almost neg- 
ligible extent. It is evident that when mem- 
bers of the legislature hear the points 
brought out by Dean Manchester and Dean 
Babeock very handsome additions will be 
made both to normal school and university 
appropriations if the legislature desires those 
schools to continue at all. 

The morning session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ Practical Means of Securing 
the State Aid Required.’’ In this discussion 
Superintendent A. M. Shelton represented 
the County Superintendents’ Section and 
Superintendent J. O. Engleman represented 
the Legislative Committee of the [illinois 
State Teachers Association. The association 
as a whole was represented by Secretary 
R. C. Moore, 


Two NormMAL* ScHoot MEN SoLtve SALaRy 
PROBLEM 


—Dr. Lester M. Wilson, Professor of Psy- 
chology in the Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School, Charleston, sailed January 26th for 
Lima, Peru, where he has the position of 
Director of Studies and Examinations for 
the Republic of Peru, at an annual salary of 
$7,200. Doctor Wilson will have charge of 
the certification of teachers, making of cur- 
riculums for elementary and secondary 
schools and of standardizing of schools in 
the new five-year program that Peru is now 
putting into operation for the improvement 
of its school system. 

The many [llinois readers who have fol- 
lowed Herbert G. Lull’s published articles on 
the project method will be interested in 
learning that Professor Lull has also gone to 
Peru where he is head of a department in 
the University of Lima. 

It is to be supposed that both Doctor Wil- 
son and Doctor Lull are glad that Pizarro 
discovered Peru in the first place, Hereto- 
fore the Peruvian bark has been considerably 
worse, in taste at least, than its bite. With 
both of these distinguished normal school 
men in charge of important educational de- 
velopments west of the Cordilleras, we may 
expect considerable news of a helpful nature 
from the ancient land of the Incas. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
DINNER AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Announcement is just made that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago dinner, which occurs 
annually during the week of the meeting’ of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, will be held 
at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, on 
February 28. This occasion affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for alumni, former stu- 
dents, and friends of the University to learn 
of recent developments at the University, 
proposed alumni organizations, and other ac- 
tivities; and this year’s reunion .will be 
of special interest as President Harry Pratt 
Judson is expected to attend. 

Direetor Charles Hubbard Judd, of the 
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School of Education, is on the program of 
the De t of Superintendence to dis- 
euss ‘‘ The Great Need of the Schools—Better 
Teaching.’’ He also takes part in the pro- 
gram of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education which meets at the 
same time. 


PYE FOR US AT DES MOINES 


—Hotel reservations are being made at 
Des Moines for the summer meeting of the 
National Education Association. A local 
committee has been appointed and the mem- 
bers are at work. As hosts for the occasion 
the people of Des Moines are doing their 
utmost to give out of state guests an oppor- 
tunity to secure the best accommodations. 
All hotel reservations are being made through 
Chas. F, Pye, 407 Youngman Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Rates range from $2.00 a day 
up for capacity. 


‘*PANDEMIC PSYCHOSIS’’ 


De Quincey tells us that an eminent Brit- 
ish surgeon, by whom he is supposed to have 
meant Sir Astley Cooper, thanked heaven 
that he was entirely ignorant of history; 
that what little history he had ever known 
he had resolutely tried to forget, or to con- 
fuse in his memory, so that ‘‘as to all such 
absurd knowledge’’ his mind was a tabula 
rasa. Now this may be a qualification for a 
surgeon, or at least no disadvantage to him 
(as to which point the«present writer ex- 
presses no opinion); nevertheless, it is in- 
disputable that there is an aspect of history 
that is distinctly pathological, and therefore 
cannot be ignored by the mental pathologist. 
History is full of instances that prove the 
truth of this thesis. If, as has been claimed, 
history is philosophy teaching by example, it 
is also psychiatry warning us by many fright- 
ful instances. 

The cases of individuals who have been 
insane and yet have played a part in history 
are not unknown and need not be mentioned. 
Ireland has written a book on this subject, 
which he calls ‘‘The Blot upon the Brain.’’ 
We are concerned here not so much with in- 
dividuals as with popular movements, for 
such movements may be quite as abnormal 
as men. The mental pathologist has even 
invented a name for this sort of movement 
and calls it a ‘‘pandemic psychosis’’; that 
is to say, a functional mental disorder which 
tends to spread over large numbers of peo- 
ple. Its chief characteristic, indeed, is this 
tendency to spread; it is like the cholera or 
the smallpox in so far as it pursues what 
may be called a centrifugal course. It grows 
out of what has been somewhat crudely called 
**mob psychology,’’ but a better term is 
mental contagion, because the analogy to the 
contagious diseases is complete. 

From ‘‘ Mental Contagion and Popular 
Crazes,’’ by James Hendrie Lloyd, in the 
February Scribner. 


INCOME TAX FACTS YOU SHOULD 
KNOW 

Births, deaths, and marriages during the 
year 1920 affect materially income tax re- 
turns for that year. 

Millions of babies were added to family 
circles, each of whom brings an exemption 
of $200 in the parents’ income tax return. 

Widows and widowers who lost their hus- 
bands or wives during the year are especially 
affected. They are single for the purposes 
of the income tax law and are granted only 
an exemption of $1,000, unless the head of a 
family. 

Persons who were divorced or separated 
by mutual agreement during the year also 
must consider themselves as single persons. 
The status of the taxpayer on December 





31, 1920, determines the amount of the ex- 
emptions. If on that day the taxpayer was 
married and living with wife or husband, 
claim may be made for the $2,000 exemption. 
If single, or married and not living with wife 
or husband on December 31, the exemption is 
only $1,000. 

Persons who reached majority during the 
year and whose earnings for that period 
amounted to $1,000 or more, or $2,000 or 
more, according to their marital status, must 
file a return and pay a tax on their net in- 
come in excess of those amounts, 

To avoid penalty, the return must be in 
the hands of the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue for the district in which the taxpayer 
lives, or has his principal place of business, 
on or before midnight of March 15, 1921. 


LET US GIVE GOOD PLAYS 
Franz L. Rickaby, Assistant Professor of 
English, School of Education Record 
of the University of North 
Dakota 

This fall seventy-two students made for- 
mal application for’ membership in the Da- 
kota Playmakers, the dramatic organization 
of the University of North Dakota, and ap- 


‘peared in the annual try-outs held in Octo- 


ber. On the printed form to be filled out, 
each applicant was asked to list the dramatic 
performances in which he had taken part be- 
fore he came to the University. The story 
told in those seventy-two applications is sig- 
nificant. It is that story which prompts this 
appeal, 

What kind of plays appeared in these lists? 
Fortunately, a number of good ones; and 
unfortunately a great many poor ones. 
Practically every candidate had appeared in 
performances of some kind, from Barrie, on 
the one hand, to home talent vaudeville, and 
minstrel shows, on the other. 

The schools of North Dakota give scores 
of plays every year, long plays and short 
ones. We want North Dakota to develop in 
spiritual ways as well as in ways material, 
and that development can come only thru 
those various state agencies that reach the 
people, especially the young, in spiritual 
ways. The stage, in the farm community, 
in the village, or in the city, is such an 
agency; whether it be one for good or not 
lies in the hands of those who determine what 
shall be presented. This is the teacher’s op- 
portunity. 

Teachers of English sometimes feel that 
drama places a stronger demand on them 
than on teachers of other subjects. This 
may be true, but is not necessarily so. There 
is something all-inclusive about this form 
of art which can enlist, in an active way, 
teachers of every subject, and use the sup- 
port of everyone from the superintendent to 
the janitor. Everyone is interested in a 
play, not only in seeing it, but in helping 
‘*put it on,’’ if he is allowed to help. 

Thus no crusade is needed to establish the 
popularity of plays. Dramatics is, in fact, 
more likely to run away with us than not. 
The need is to select good plays. 

When is a play a ‘‘good’’ play? What 
set of standards are we going to apply, or 
have applied for us, in selecting plays for 
our communities and for our boys and girls? 
The first requirement, of course, is that the 
play be clean—clean in subject, clean in 
treatment, and clear of anything suggesting 
coarseness. In the second place, a good play 
will not be one which creates erroneous im- 
pressions in the minds of those who act it 
or see it; i. e., it should not idealize un- 
worthy situations or characters. For exam- 
ple, such a subject as ‘‘ Kicked out of Col- 
lege’’ suggests an entirely false presenta- 
tion and appraisal of academic life, There 
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playground planning and equipment. 
Department—no cost or obligation. 


Mark L. Crouse, District R 
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study better—the problem of providing proper means 
of play is solved by MEDART Engineering Service 
and MEDART Piayground Equipment. 
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Catalog “L,” a wonderfully complete text-book on 
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are good plays dealing with school life; why 
use a poor one? 

A good play does not need to be a sermon. 
Tt can have lots of fun, real rollicking fun, 
both in its characters and in its situations. 
Do not underestimate your community and 
its capacity for appreciating things. Peo- 
ple like an interesting story any day; nor 
does the story always have to be a funny 
one. The good cook balances her rations; 
the progressive farmer rotates his crops; by 
what analogy should a community be taught 
that drama is one long laugh? Choose a seri- 
ous play now and then. 

A good play should not be beyond the 
ability of the actors, though it is better to 
have it beyond than beneath. A play that is 
too difficult, however, frequently dampens 
the enthusiasm of the actors and prohibits 
character work. If the actors do not com- 
prehend the play and their parts in it, the 
chances are against the audience’s doing so. 

Let us do our communities and ourselves 
the honor of choosing and presenting good 
plays. If you have not facilities for look- 
ing up plays yourself, or do not feel that 
your judgment in such matters is entirely to 
be trusted, write The Dakota Playmakers or 
the Extension Division of the University for 
advice and suggestions, telling, as far as you 
ean, what kind of a play you wish, about 
how many characters you wish to use, and 
what the age and ability of your actors are 
and what equipment you have at your com- 
mand. There are plays and pageants for 
your community, wherever it may be. 


IDAHO HAS BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


The Idaho State Department of Education 
has established at Lewiston State Normal 
School, a bureau of educational tests and 
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measurements which is planned to serve as 
a central agency and clearing house in the 
field of tests and measurements throughout 
the state. So far as is now known, Idaho is 
the first western state to adopt a thorough- 
going system in the administration of edu- 
cational and mental tests. C. L. Harlan, 
A. M,. director of the bureau, is especially 
qualified for this important work not only 
because of special study, research and teach- 
ing in the Universities of Indiana, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and Minnesota, but also be- 
cause of service with the educational division 
of the army in giving tests to soldiers. The 
work of the bureau has been growing so 
rapidly that a new member has been added 
in the person of Mr. I. N. Madsen who has 
had special training in educational tests and 
measurements in the University of Iowa. 

From the beginning educational leaders of 
Idaho showed a fine spirit of interest and 
cooperation in the new work and the larger 
cities and towns are inaugurating tests and 
measurements just as rapidly as the bureau 
ean give them needed assistance. Some 
twenty-three cities and towns of the state 
have already been visited by the director or 
his assistant who have aided the local school 
authorities in making use of standard tests. 
Over thirty-five thousand tests have been 
given in reading, arithmetic, language and 
grammar, and in general intelligence. The 
results of these tests have been tabulated and 
put into such form as to make them avail- 
able to every superintendent and teacher in 
the twenty-three school systems. In every 
place visited the superintendent and teacher 
were given complete instructions for con- 
ducting the tests and the children were 
actually tested by way of demonstration. 
The results from these first tests will be 
valuable for comparison, 

In addition to the larger cities and towns, 





eight counties of the state are now using 
tests and measurements under the direction 
of the bureau and with the cooperation of 
county superintendents and the rural depart- 
ment of the Lewiston Normal School. A 
bulletin showing the detailed results of the 
work done thus far will be published this 
spring. 


BANK ACCOUNTS ESSENTIAL IN 
THRIFT EDUCATION 


‘*The school savings bank is an. important 
factor in an educational system which should 
encourage the saving habit among children,’’ 
says Asher J. Jacoby, Superintendent of 
Schools, Elmira, N. Y., in commenting upon 
the long-standing interest of the American 
Bankers Association, Savings Bank Division, 
and its many thousands of member banks. 
He writes: 

‘*An experience of nineteen years with 
school savings banking has greatly strength- 
ened my first conviction that they could be 
made to serve a most useful purpose in pub- 
lie education. 

‘*Saving is necessary to thrift and the 
welfare of a community depends both upon 
the intelligence and the uprightness of its 
people and upon their thrift. The school 
savings bank helps in a very concrete way to 
develop such traits and qualities, 

‘*The school savings banking system pro- 
vides an easy and attractive way for the 
children to deposit their money, which other- 
wise they might spend for things merely to 


.gratify a passing whim, and of little or no 


value to them. Besides, depositing money in 
a bank where it increases in amount through 
interest additions, impresses upon children 
the value of proper care of their savings. 
A bank account gives children, as it does 
adults, a sense of proprietorship and re- 
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sponsibility, and a sense of security for the 
future, which they may not have possessed. 

‘‘The need of thrift teaching in our 
schools has been recognized for a long time 
by our foremost educators. The school sav- 
ings bank is a help in bringing home to the 
children the need of economy on the money 
side and what economy should mean to the 
individual and to the people as a whole. 

‘*The school savings bank helps the school 
to teach the value of money as a means to 
right living. It is not enough to teach chil- 
dren how to save money. We must teach 
them how to spend money as well. 

‘*The school should teach them the distinc- 
tion between spending money for things 
necessary for one’s welfare, and for things 
wanted but not needed; between what is 
beneficial and what is detrimental; and be- 
tween spending which benefits others and 
that which is selfish. 

‘*Tt should stress the real value of money 
to the individual and as a means of com- 
munity development along economic lines. It 
should emphasize the truth that there can- 
not be proper saving without honest earning 
and right spending. It is just as legitimate 
for the school to give instruction regarding 
these things as it is to teach the fundamental 
studies. 

‘*But thrift teaching should include more 
than the mere saving of money. Thrift 
means care and prudence in the manage- 
ment of all our resources—material, physical, 
mental and moral. In brief, it is the right 
use and saving of all we have. The school 
should teach children how to use books and 
materials, It must plan its daily programs 
to get the best results each minute of the 
day. It must teach the best methods of 
study, and in other ways help the children to 
help themsélves to the greatest possible ex- 
tent without waste of time and energy. It 
must develop and train their characters so 
that they may be useful and helpful to their 
fellows and to themselves. All this should 
be a part of our thrift program. The school 
savings bank is an important factor in this 
program.’’ 


ScuHoo, Savings BANKS APPROVED BY 
PRINCIPALS 


‘*All of my ward principals are of the 
opinion that we should go back to the regu- 
lar banking plan, so that the children will get 
some practical experience,’’ writes Supt. A. 
A. MeDonald of the Sioux Falls Public 
Schools. 

‘*We had a system in operation previous 
to the war, but this has been disrupted by 
the campaign for thrift stamps. I am anx- 
ious for its establishment again and I should 
be glad to secure seven copies of the article 
(‘school savings banking,’ recently issued by 
the American Bankers Association) to hand 
to the different school principals so that at 
our next meeting we may discuss this and 
perhaps bring about the re-establishment of 
this plan,’’ writes Supt. C. M. Bardwell of 
the Aurora Public Schools. 


To TreacH BUSINEssS RELATIONS 


Supt. E. R. Whitney of the Schenectady 
Schools says: ‘‘The important function of 
the bank in sustaining industry and com- 
merce as well as being the most representa- 
tive financial institution of the community 
is emphasized. Every Monday morning our 
children bank and the number of depositors 
is greatly increased every week due to the 
interest taken in the proposition by the 
teachers, 

Secretary D. C. Carr of the Norfolk School 
Board, adds: ‘‘We have found the school 
savings system in Norfolk of considerable 
value to our children from many angles. The 
children take money that was formerly spent 
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VALPARAISO Old College Building INDIANA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open May 31, 1921, and will continue twelve 
weeks. An exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at a 
most reasonable expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate and 

advanced courses offered in the following departments: 














Arts and Sei , Education, Home E ics, Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, 
Cc ce, Engineering, Chemistry and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 
Special professional and advanced for teach principals and supervisors. 


The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $25.00 for the term of twelve weeks. Board—The University 
maintains a cafeteria, where the best of board may be obtained at lowest prices. Rooms $20 to $25 for 
the term. 

Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free, address 


DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc.D.,LL.D., President, Valparaiso, Indiana 
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C. E. COZZENS, Mgr. ? FREE 
CLINTON, IOWA — 
for cheap candy, sodas, etc., to purchase the ‘*The school savings stamp system pro- 


school savings stamps. We encourage through vided a number of our Norfolk children with 
the teachers, the earning of the money they Christmas funds this year that would not 
save in our effort to teach the value of a have been available from any other source. 
dollar. Some of the parents frankly stated to the 
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principals that their children would have no 
Christmas had it not been for their savings. 
This alone is ample compensation for all of 
the extra work and expense entailed in the 
operation of ‘school savings banking.’ 

‘“The children are encouraged to save a 
small amount each week throughout their 
entire elementary and high school life. Then 
they are advised to open an individual bank 
account.’’ 


Pupits’ BANK DEpPosits GROW 


The savings bank division, American 
Bankers Association, is now compiling its 
semi-annual report on school savings bank- 
ing systems and among the data already at 
hand notes the following from Rock Island: 

‘*In connection with these statements 
there is one fact that may perhaps be of in- 
terest to you, namely, the contrast between 
the Hawthorne and Lincoln schools, 

‘*When the school savings system was 
started the superintendent of schools of Rock 
Island informed the writer that nothing much 
could be expected from the Hawthorne school 
which is located in the poorer district as 
many of the people of that district were in 
need of help, yet there has not been a year 
since the system started but that the Haw- 
thorne school has led all the other schools in 
the city in school collections. 

‘*Tt has done little or nothing in the war 
savings line. No doubt much of the savings 
represents the saving of the family of which 
the child is a member. 

‘The Lincoln school is located in a better 
residence district. This school has never 
done much in the school savings line but it is 
invariably a leader in the purchase of war 
savings.’’ The records tell the story: 


War School 
Year Savings Savings 
1919 Collections ..... $5,580.25 $ 3,737.39 
1919 Dee. Balance... . 31,799.59 
1920 Collections ..... 2,969.17 7,963.42 
1920 Withdrawals ... 2,260.11 
1920 Dec. Balance.... $37 502.90 
Pupils Participating ............... 1,767 
MVCUAGS BAGTURE 5 onc sccdccccccces $19 


BANK DEpPosiITts STRENGTHEN THRIFT 


‘*We feel that school savings is one of the 
most important things that we have accomp- 
lished. It is considered one of the greatest 
of extra-curricular activities in the last few 
years.’’ This is the opinion of Supt. BP. E. 
Oberholtzer of Tulsa, Okla., who adds: 

**As you know, saving must become a 
habit, The natural place to have this habit 
begin is in the beginning of the school 
period. Furthermore, such saving must be 
fostered, not alone in school, but in the com- 
munity. The best avenue for interesting the 
community is through the child. We regard 
it to be fundamental to teach thrift, not 
alone as a virtue but as a social obligation. 
Furthermore, it crystalizes sentiment which 
tends to check extravagant expenditures and 
centers the attention upon judicious use, not 
alone of money but also of time and energy 
which is after all merely the wider applica- 
tion of thrift to a greater field of service.’’ 


TEACHERS 


Desiring promotion fill out and mail today to 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY, 1460 Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Without cost or obligation please send list of posi- 
tions to be filled by September 1, 1921. 
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Teachers, Principals, Superintendents! Come to Headquarters 





WRITE TODAY FOR “THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS’’ AND ENROLLMENT CARD 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE—FREE ENROLLMENT IN ALL OFFICES 
——OTHER OFFICES;—— 
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COME TO ATLANTIC CITY, February 24 to March 3 


I shall be glad to see you during the meetings of the Gute for Vocational Education and the rtment 
of Superintendence at Atlantic City, and to confer with you in regard to your vacancies. We shall have 
Booth No. 10 among the exhibits, on Young’s Million Dollar Pier. 


H. H. Kingsley, Manager Public School Dept. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago General Offices, Evanston, IIl. 
(Operating on a cost basis. Self-supporting but non-com ical) 








SOCIETY FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, February 24 to 26 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, February 28 to March 3 


During these meetings at Atlantic City we shall have a conveniently located office on Young’s Million 
Dollar Pier, the official headquarters, where we shall be glad to have you call. If bine will inform us me 
forehand as to the teachers you may need, either for emergency vacancies or for next year, we shall pr 

bably be able to arrange to have candidates meet you in Atlantic City, New "York, Philadelphia = 


“fa FISK TEACHERS AGENCY agg. sckson Bird Chicago 








Better Positions! Better Pay! 
FREE REGISTRATION Unsurpassed Facilities for Service 


Write us if ees in any kind of teaching or administrative position. 
very member receives individual attention. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, ** sti." Chicago 




















7000 Western Reference Teachers Wanted! 


Last season we received official requests from employers in forty-three states and four for- 
eign countries for over SEVEN THOUSAND teachers for cleale and college from Kinder- 
garten to University. Our ninth year of recommending only when asked to do so by 
employers direct. This is why our members are usually chosen. They are wanted. 
If you want a position with the Progressive employers who depend upon our Professional Ser- 
vice for teachers, you must use the same service they use. Free cnnal iment. Commission pay- 
able out of first second months’ salary. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, 
395 JOURNAL BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
WE NEED TEACHERS Bronpitciisicn service.” Free Enrollment. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, *?S"iiGiican 











PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING CORRELATED. 


MUTUAL ADVANTAGES ARE QUICKLY OBSERVED when the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP LESSON 

5 FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY by THE PALMER METHOD SPELLING LESSON. THE PALMER METHOD WRIT- 

NG LESSON conducted by a qualified Palmer Method teacher teaches pupils how to use muscular movement in 

= Fn words, and the PALMER METHOD SPELLING LESSON may be made the connecting link between muscu 
lar-movement drill and automatic mascular-movement handwriting. 


Sit Aare aarti a 
Mevmanth fp through Spcllng- 


The Palmer Method Spellers contain lists of words —~e re thoroly tested by New York City teachers. The 
plan of presentation is modern and thoroly practical. TH ORDS IN THE PALMER METHOD SrELLERS ARE 
ALL IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP- thos serving a Y~ - purpose—FIRST, enabline pupils to visualize 
quickly and efficiently ee words > ~ kind of Fenene in which they will be exyected to =e kM — 
plan greatly increases efficienc: = S tne. ‘OND, giving ample materia! fer auxiliary 
thus BieiDgING QUICKLY AN EFF OTIVELY THE CHASM BETWEEN MOVEMENT DRiL "AND MOY EMENT 

1 

Eight Spelling Books—one for each grade. 

The A. N. Palmer © is ing its plan of teaching free, to teachers io whose classes Pomes Method 
Penmanship has been adopted, the mechan cs and pedagogy of practical We the fleld a 
large force of expert teachers of penmanship whose services are free to all school _ ae in which nthe Palmer 
Method of Bu-ineas Writing has been adopted. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
623 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. Pitteck Building, Portland, Oregon 
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GET NEW “PRANG BULLETIN”! 


FREE 


Teacher, Bowring Teacher, Rinderqer- 


ten Teacher and eve Ty teacher of nand-work needs this 
“Prang Bolletin™ of art Supplies. Profus- | ‘oe. 
wetes- It tells = ee Sas “Enamelac”, “Perm - 
delio”, “Batik” Dyes. 
THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Iroing Pl., N.Y. 














Teachers—Become Railway 
Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 
The United States Government needs Rail- 
way Mail Clerks. Both men and women over 
seventeen are eligible, Women are assigned 
to office positions in the Railway Mail Ser- 
vice. Examinations are held everywhere 
every month. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. F230, Rochester, N. Y., 
~ — showing all examination dates, 
peg ee , and large descriptive book, show- 
C) positions open and giving many sam- 
as examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 














The Latest and Best in Geography 


A REFERENCE NOTEBOOK IN COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, 
By Douglas C. Ridgley and Eunice R. Blackburn. Price 60c, postpaid. 


This book furnishes supplementary pececye tn eenatesons Sone Sor oe wie ony 
rent ook in Commercial Geography. Its tables and diagrams, its classified lists of 
cemmnenclel Ceaeaaty its pages of complete and 
concerning the construction and interpretation of Commercial 
seapeaed te ohalee list of library reference books furnish teacher and pupils with 
a valuable aid in the effective development of Commercial Geography. 


A REFERENCE NOTEBOOK IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
By Douglas C. Ridgley and Eunice R. Blackburn. Price 60c, postpaid. 


This book furnishes similar wf be: geen in the same convenient form 
for Physical eneneny that the does in its field. 
Teachers who are acquainted with the Ridgley Reference Notebooks in Geography 


which have been issued during the past five years will recognize immediately the 
ioe al dees ar eee If you wish to examine the books, order them sent 
on an “EXAMINATION BILL” vith the privilege of remitting, or returning them, 
after examination. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 














Debates and Orations 


Egsays and orations, about 1,000 wenden debates 
on either side of an: waheont, cheat L.EES words; 
one dollar each. or all occasions pre- 

to order. All eS = by graduates. 


or money refunded. 900 
p= Ey free. 
Celumbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 











FISK AGENCY AT ATLANTIC CITY 


During the meetings of the Department 
of Superintendence and the Society for 
Vocational Education at Atlantic City the 
Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago &knd the 
National Teachers Agency will have space 
on Young’s Million Dollar Pier, the offi- 
cial headquarters. All planning to attend 
these meetings are cordially invited to call 
and to make use of the booth for con- 
ferences and for mail. Adv. 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


—A large amount of War Risk (Term) In- 
surance has been converted tmto United 
States Government (Permanent) Insurance. 
Policies are being written and forwarded to 
the insured rapidly. Teachers knowing ray 
ex-service man who is entitled to receive 
Government Insurance will be doing a patri- 
otic service if they persuade such men to re- 
instate in the event that the insurance was 
dropped. The heads of the private life in- 
surance companies have heartily endorsed 
government insurance as the best possible 
for ex-service men. 


SUBTRACTION 


The teacher was hearing the youthful class 
in mathematics. 

**No,’’ she said, ‘‘in order to subtract 
things have to be in the same denomination. 
For instance, we couldn’t take three pears 
from four peaches, nor eight horses from 
ten cats, Do you understand?’’ 

There was assent from the majority of 
pupils. One little boy in the rear raised a 
timid hand. 

‘*Well, Bobby, what is it?’’ asked the 
teacher. 


‘Please; teacher,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘couldn’t 


you take three quarts of milk from two 
cows?’’—New York Evening Post. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Home Office California and Hawaii 
Boise, Idaho sit'L ake City Berkeley, California 


THE LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY FREE REGISTRATION 
Enroll at once for the early vacancies for 1921-22 

















FREE REGISTRATION 
CLAR TEACHERS AGENCY 
Baltimore, Md. Kanone City, Bio. M 


EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY nt— 
No Ad 
64 E. Teiheen 8. Flatiron Y Si. 110-112 E. Lexi tonSt. N.Y. Life a. Globe B 
Spokane, W . Los Angeles, 


vance Fee—We Take the 
. -» Chamber of Commerce Bldg California Bldg. 








FREE ENROLLMENT— ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Ae. ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bids. Gas & Electric Bldg. The Piym outh Bidg. Berkeley Bank Bidg. 


Eventualiy you'll join our Exchange. 
i EACHERS Because we successfully promote 
Teachers to Better Positions. 





~ 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY s.cierard, Giicaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, ‘“Teaching as a Business.’’ Send for it. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo.; Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 








THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WEST Ce B Clee Mer “Gide University Ave~ 
BOISE, IDAHO M. F. Ford, Mgr. 
NEEDS George F.Gorow, Mer. SAN DIEGO, CAL, a 
TEACHERS THE F SALARIES EVER 


WEST IS OFFERING THE HIGHEST SALARIES EVER 
PAID TEACHERS. ENROLL FREE. 








TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY for BEST SCHOOLS 


DENVER, COLORADO - FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
M. E. SHUCK, Ph. D. "19, “MANAGER, (EXPERIENCED EDUCATOR) 
BOSTON, N. Y.. PITTSBURG, _ BIRMINGHAM. PORTLAND. BERKELEY. Los ANGELEs ' 





















SPECIALISTS" 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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AFTER THE GREAT WAR 


BRIGHAM & McFARLANE’S l 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


These new books are revised to date and present geographical con- 
ditions in all parts of the world as they are today. 


The territorial changes wrought by the world war, the boundaries 
and character of the new countries established by the Peace Treaty, 





THE WORLD 








REVISED 









and the geographical effects on the older countries are presented ¢ — 


The new Geographies may be had in a two book, or a four book 


with clearness and accuracy. 


New York AERICAN BOOK COMPANY = 
Cincinnati 330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago CHICAGO, - ILL. 

















STATE COURSE OF STUDY 
Lessons in 


NAT URE-STUDY 
AGRICULTURE 


By Alice Jean Patterson 
and Lora Dexheimer 
Price 60c single copies, 
48c each if ten or more 
copies are ordered 
for class use. 
These lessons teach 
Gardening, 
Home Surroundings, 
Flowers—Trees—Lawn, 
Handwork, 
Insects—Birds, 
Health Practices, 
Chickens—Animals, 
Foods—Industries, 


Lessons are afranged by months ‘for 
each year of the first six grades. 


Send all orders to 


Public School Publishing Co. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL, 








SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive colors that rest 
the eye. 


They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 

















The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the |' 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. = 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 

















